










© Which one by one were crushed, or owned his martial 
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For the National Era. 
HUNGARY’S ANCIENT CHIEFTAIN. 


BY V. D. C. 


From Scythia’s boundless plains, beyond where runs 
Lone Ural’s tide to greet the Caspian sea, 

He came—* God’s Scourge,” Atilia—with his Huns. 
Countless, fearful, his flying cavalry 
Rushed, like an Alpine avalanche set free 

From iey chains, o’er Europe’s garden earth, 
Terrible as the Man of Destiny— 

Startling “the blue-eyed nations of the<N orth,” 


worth. - 
Ben Rome, eternal as the seven hills 
Whereon she sat and ruled in peerless pride 
Barbaric kings, the Huns’ bold advent thrills 
Profoundest dread, through empire far and wide. 
And though her eagle screamed along the Danube’s 
side, 
The Scythian war-horse pawed fair Arno’s plain— 
And like her captive princes, at full tide 
Of conquest rule, Rome in her turn did deign 
To sue for peace, though basely leagued with open 
a shame. 


Carpathian mountains bound the eastern verge, 
The Alps the west, of that illustrious land 
Where wild Atilla’s tents were pitched, and surge 
On surge of many a bold but yielding band 
Were forced on Adriatic’s sunny strand. 
Thus Venice, throned in beauty on the lucid sea, 
With marble palaces on either hand, 
By chance received her birth—by arms made free— 
Through Eurepe’s night the life and pride of Italy. 


Ere, beyond the Pyrenees, the conq’ror’s bow 
Had twanged its fearful notes of victory, 
Near Buda’s site the spoiler laid him low, 
And nations joyed that they at length were free 
From God’s dread Scourge, the victor king of Hun- 
gary. 
The nuptial night (on this the the warrior died) 
Marcian, in dream, (how strange the mystery ') 
Beheld, while sleeping mid Byzantium pride, 
Atilla’s bow--Hun type of power—in twain divide! 


Beneath a silk pavilion, on the plain, 
His corse, in solemn pomp, reposed in state ; 
As round it squadrons wheeled, in martial strain 
The requiem swelled, while blood for tears did sate 
The grief of those who mourned their leader’s fate. 
At dead of night doomed captives dug his grave, 
Wherein the spoils of nations, mean and great, 
Were with him tombed ; ‘o’er which oblivion’s wave, 
Now roliing, hides for evermore the sleeping brave. 
New York City. 


For the National Era. 
LETTER FROM MRS, STOWE. 





FRIBOURG ’ 

We got into Fribourg about half past twelve, 
and stopped, as per guide book, at the hotel 
where the hearing of the celebrated Fribourg 
organ is one of the accessions of the entertain- 
ment. Like dutiful travellers, we had careful- 
ly studied our guide book on the road, and, of 
course, came into town wonderfully enlivened 
in our expectations of an organ that had sixty 
stops and seven thousand pipes, one thirty feet 
long, &e., &c. The first question, on alighting 
at the hotel with some barbarous name, was, 
“When can we hear the organ?” “Ah, mon- 
sieur! you are come just in time—the organ is 
to play immediately.” How fortunate! We 
were ready to rush immediately for the cathe- 
dral, but were courteously invited to wait a 
little, till the other strangers at the hotel are 
ready, when the maztre will cicerone us all to- 
gether. So up we go, and out on to a back 
Verandah ; and there truly a most charming 
view burst upon our sight. 

We were high in air, overlooking a rocky 
gorge, ornamented at all proper points with 
most picturesque old towers, Across the gorge 
was thrown a graceful wire bridge, and another 
still, of marvellous length and workmanship, 
‘panned another ravine, in another direction. 

In a quarter of an hour we were informed 
that the organ was about to play, and started 
lor the cathedral, The said building is an odd- 
looking thing, haying @ gothic tower, with ever 
80 many little spirets on one end, and an at- 
‘enuated figure on the other, which looked like 
* New England steeple in a consumption. The 
arch of the door was sculptured in brown 
Sandstone, with a representation of the last 
judgment. On the left hand, among other 


“greeable images, was a large kettle full of 


People, with a creature with a hog’s head on 


either side, stirring them up, and another of 


the same graceful species blowing with bellows 
underneath. However, in wé went, into a 
great cathedral, much like cathedrals in gen- 
‘ral, and Catholic ones in particular. Apropos 
to my discussion on the advan of church 
pictures, I thought I would take a look:at these ; 


ut I came to the conelusion, in view of all the 
“ircumstances of the case, that if I could not 


choose m own 


y iotures 
make such dism 


d if people will 


Was a crucifix high up in the 
make one sick to look at it; wil os 


There were one or t 

a of a lovel te eats 
while a woman in i 
upwards. i ee 


carved oak. ever 


carve such odd figures in churches 2 caer 


‘Vout griffin, with an especial: snub nose, struc 
me particular ae ahh was « medieval idea 


also. The griflin doubtless was emblematical 


‘ymbolical of disgust at sin, or some such ; 
ter; he certainly cond have a rem 


rected nose. Meanwhile our 
devoutly seated in some hard 


organ, as if it were a graven i 


Way to make an organ—pi 
looked up, and said EAbt 
Wenty people in com 
tation. Upon reflection, I 


all zinc.” 


if | 








we Went to one of the side: 


Yeelf by a great cluster of pillars, { 
tut my eyes, and ; rye 










an 

make su hobgoblin saints, and such 
at virgins, and such roystering, blackguard 
angels, 1 would much rather have none. There 
ave, enough to 
ie cate Kk on one side of 
the virgin, with @ gridiron on her head, and on 
© other a very fat saint, in yellow petticoats. 

0 pictures— 

y young girl looking up to heaven, 
dress is pointing 
was also the usual amount of 


ere were about 
y, all sitting in 
Was going to get into “ of * 7 : 

Ing into “a state of mind,” it 
18 Perhaps best not’to sit with the cot wae 


cara my 


to our cicerone. We are all on tip-toe—it is 
going to begin at last. No—the man coolly 
tells us the professor isn’t coming to-day. Don’t 
we feel better? We get up and walk out. I 
am particularly ill-tempered, and we ¥ 
down the street, abusing the whole 
generally. As we get almost to our hotel, our 
cicerone makes up to us. The mr is going 
to play. We rush back tumultuously—we gain 
the church and our old seats, and after another 
season of meditation “ we gets it.” Well, what 
was it, after all? I must say, then, that with 
all the disadvantages of raised expectation, it 
was very impressive. Such cataracts and ava- 
lanches of ds—such mingling and blend- 
ing of all human and superhuman qualities of 
tone—such wild, weird, wailing, sobbing, half- 
mortal, half-spiritual sounds—I had not im- 
agined before. Nowa strain broke out, as if 
from the clouds—swelled, mounted, then rece- 
ded into a long-drawn vista—a fine perspective 
of sound. Strange qualities of tones seemed to 
talk with each other, and answer each other 
from immeasurable distances. We had been 
reading, this morning, in our carri a fine 
account of the first hunter who ascended Mont 
Blanc, and who sat all night on the verge of 
the great crevasse, waiting for daylight, and 
hearing nothing but the crackling of the gla- 
ciers and the thunder of avalanches. It seemed 
to me that the music described a storm thus 
raging the high Alps at night—the winds bat- 
tling, the avalanche thundering, and voices of 
lamentation and wild, pathetic wailing, ming- 
ling between. In short, I was almost in state! 
There was but one disappointment—the sub- 
bass!—it was not at all what I expected. 


GRINDELWALD, July 21: 
To-day we have been in the vor Alps— 
the scenes described in Manfred. Imagine us 
mounting, about 10 o’clock, from the valley of 
Lauterbrunn, on horseback — our party of 
three—with two guides. We had first been to 
see the famous Stanbach, a beautiful though 
not sublime object. Up we began to go among 
those beautiful green undulations which form 
the lower part of tho mountain. It is haying 
time—a bright day—all is cheerful ; the birds 
sing, and men, women, and children, are busy 
in the fields. Up we go—zig-zag--it grows 
steeper and steeper. Now right below me is a 
field, where men are literally working almost 
on a perpendicular wall, cutting hay; now we 
are so high that the housgs in the valley look 
like chips. Here we stand, in a place two 
thousand feet above the valley. There is no 
shield or screen; the horse stands on the very 
edge, and the guide stops, lets go his bridle, 
and composedly commences an oration on the 
scene below. “Oh! for mercy’s sake, why do 
you stop here?” I say; “pray go on.” He 
looks in my face with innocent wonder, takes 
the bridle in his arm, and goeson. Now we 
have come to the little village of Wengen, 
whence the Wengen Alps take their name. 
How beautiful! how like fairy land! Up here, 
midway in air, is a beautiful green nook, with 
undulating dells and shadowy, breezy nests, 
where are the cottages of the hay-makers. The 
Delectable Mountains had no scene more love- 
ly. Each house has its roof heavily loaded with 
stones. “What is thet for?” 1 ask. “The 
whirlwinds,” says my guide, with a significant 
turn of his hands. “This is the school-house,” 
he adds, as we pass a building larger than the 
rest. Now the path turns, and slopes down a 
steep bank covered with hay-cocks, to a little 
nook below, likewise covered with new hay. If 
my horse is going to throw me any where, I 
wish it may be here; it is not so bad a thing 
to roll down into that hay. But now we mount 
higher—the breezy dells, enamelled with flow- 
ers and grass, become more few; the great, 
black pines take their place, though they still 
occur occasionally. Right before us, in purest 
white, as a bride adorned for her husband, rises 
the beautiful Jungfrau, wearing on her fore- 
head the silver horn and the snow horn. The 
silver horn is a peak dazzlingly bright, of the 
purest snow, and its crest is now seen in relief, 
against a sky of the deepest blue. See, also, 
how those dark pines of the foreground con- 
trast with it, like the stern, mournful realities 
of life seen against the dazzling hopes of heaven. 
There is something celestial in these moun- 
tains! You might think such a vision as that to 
be a bright footstool of heaven, from which the 
next step would be into an unknown world. 
That dazzling summit has never been profaned 
by mortal foot, it is wholly inaccessible! The 
pines here begin to show that long, white beard 
of moss, which I admire so much in Maine. 
Now we go right up over their heads—there, 
the tall pines are under our feet. A little more, 
and now above us rise the stern, naked rocks, 
where only the chamois and the wild goat live. 
But still, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
looks forth the Jungfrau. We turn, to look 
down. That Staubach, which in the valley 
seemed to fall from such an immense precipice, 
higher than we could gaze, is now a silver 
thread, far from below our feet, and the valley 
of Lauterbrunn seems as nothing, Only bleak, 
purplish crags, rising all around us, and silent, 
silver mountains looking over them. 

“That one before you is the Monk,’’ says one 
of our friends, calling to me from behind, and 
pointing to a great snow peak. 

Our guide, with animation, introduced us, 
by name, to every one of these snow white 
genii—the Falhorn, the Schirmhorn, the Wet- 
terhorn, the great Kigers, and [ cannot remem- 
ber what besides. The guides seem to consider 
them all as old friends. 

Certainly nothing could be so singular, so 
peculiar, as this ascension, We have now pass- 
ed the limit of all but grass and alpine flowers, 
which still, with their infinite variety, embroid- 
er the way; and now the amberge is gained. 
Good night, now, and farewell. 

That is to say, there we stop On the 
summit, in fair view of the Jungfrau, a wall of 
rock, crowned with fields of eternal snow, 
whose dazzling brightness almost puts my eyes 
out. My head aches, too, with the thin air of 
these mountains. I thought I should like to 
stay one night, just to hear avalanches fall; 
but I cannot breathe well here, and there is a 
secret sense of horror about these sterile rocks 
and eternal snows. So, after dinner I gladly 
consent to go down Grindelwald. 

Off we start—I walking—for, to tell the 
truth, I have no fondness for riding, head first 
down a path as steep in some places as a wall; 
I leave that to ——, who never fears anything. 
So I walked all the way to Grindelwald, nine 
miles of very rough road. There was a lady 
walking the same pass, with her husband, who 
had come on foot the whole way from Lauter- 
brunn, and did not seem in the 5 fatigued. 
My guide exhausted all his eloquence to per- 
suade me that it was better to ride; at last I 
settled him by saying, “Why, here is a lady 
who has walked the whole route.” So he con- 
fined himsetf after that to helpi g me find flow- 
ers, and carrying the handkerchief in which I 
stowed them. Alas! what herbarium of hap- 
less flowers, laid out stark, stiff, and motionless, 


were all | like bea aie « : 
en stalls. My uty on its bier ; and with horrible long 


musical friend, gazing rapturousiy up at the 
. image, ejacula 
That’s the thing,” sayr he; “ thats the alee 


names, written under them, can ever give an 
idea of the infinite vareity and beauty of the 
floral crown of these mountains. 

The herbarium resembles the bright, living 
! reality, nO more than the morgue at St. Ber- 
nard’s is @ specimen of mountain travellers. 
Yet one thing a herbarium is good for: in 










ooking at i 
















so yoke 








To-day, at the summit house of the moun- 
tain, I o an herbarium, and there were 
three inches of name, as hopeless and unpro- 
nounceable as the German of our guides, piled 
‘upon my little flower. I shut the herbarium. 
This morning we started early from Grindel- 
wald—that is, by eight o’clock. An uncloud- 
ed, clear, breezy morning, the air full of the 
sounds of cascades, and of the little bells of the 


herds. As we began to wind upward into that 
delectable region which forms the first stage of 
png 


ascent, I sai “The more of beautiful 
‘scenery I seo, the more I appreciate the won- 
derful poetry of the Pilgrim’s Progress.” The 
meadows by the river of life, curiously adorned 
with lilies ; the delectable mountains; the land 
of Beulah ; how often I have thought of them! 
From this we went off upon painting, and then 
upon music, the freshness of the mountain air 
inspiring our way. At last, while we were 
riding in the very lap of a rolling field full of 
grass and flowers, the sharp blue and white 
erystals of the glacier rose at once before us. 
“Oh, I want to get down,” said I, “and go 
near them.” 

Down I did get, and, taking what seemed to 
be the straightest course, began running down 
the hillside towards them. 

“No, no! Back, back!” shouted the guide 
in unimaginable French and German. “ Ici, 
tet.” 

I came back ; and, taking my hand, he led 
me along a path where travellers generally go. 
I went closer, and sat down on a rock under 
them, and looked up. The clear sun was shi- 
ning through them; clear and blue looked the 
rifts and arches, all dripping and beautiful. 
We went down upon them by steps, which a 
man cuf in the ice. There was one rift of ice 
we looked into, which was about fifty feet high, 
going up into a sharp arch. The inside of 
this arch was clear blue ice, of the color of 
crystal of blue vitriol. One of our romantic 
companions, a most uneasy fellow, wanted, as 
usual, to do all sorts of improper things. He 
wanted to stone down blocks of ice, and to go 
inside the cave, and to go down into holes, and 
insisted on standing particularly long on a spot 
which the guide told him was all undermined, 
in order that he might pelt a cliff of ice that 
seemed inclined to fall, and hear it smash. 

The poor guide was as distressed as a hen, 
when her ducks take to the water; he ran, 
and called, and shouted, in German, French, 
and English, and it was not till C had 
contrived to throw the head of the little boy’s 
hatchet down into a crevasse, that he gave up. 
There were two francs to pay for this experi- 
ment, but never mind! Our guide-book says, 
that a clergyman of Vevay, on this glacier, 
fell into a crevasse several hundred feet deep, 
and was killed; so was glad enough when 
we got our chivalrous friend off from it. 

He ought to have a bell on his neck, as all 
the cows do here; and apropos to this we 
mount—we leave the glacier, and ride up 
into a land of pastures. Here we see a hun- 
dred cows grazing in the field—the fields all 
yellow with butter cups. They are a very 
small breed, prettily formed, and each had on 
her neck a bell. How many notes there are 
in these bells! quite a diapason—some very 
deep-toned, and so on, up to the highest! how 
ata they sound, all going together! The 

ells are made of the best of metal, for the 
tone is of an admirable quality. 

Oh! do look off there, on that patch of snow 
under the Wetterhorn! It is all covered with 
cows ; they look no bigger than insects. ‘““What 
makes them go there?” said we to our guides. 
“ To be cool!” was the answer. 

Hark! what’s that? a sudden sound, like 
the rush of a cascade. 

“ Avalanche! avalanche!” exclaimed the 
guide. And now, pouring down the sides of 
the Wetterhorn, came a milk-white cascade, 
looking just like any other cascade, melting 
gracefully over the rocks, and spreading, like 
a stream of milk, on the soiled snow below. 

This is a summer avalanche—a mere bijou— 
@ fancy article, got up, or rather got down, 
to entertain travellers. The winter avalanches 
are quite other things. Witness a little fur- 
ther in our track, where our guide stops us, 
and points to a place where all the pines have 
been broken short off by one of them. Some- 
where along here, I remember some old ghost- 
ly pines, dead ages ago, their white, ghastly 
skeletons bleached by a hundred storms, they 
stand, stretching out their long bony arms, like 
phantom giants. These skeleton pines are a 
wonderful image; ] wonder I have not seen 
thom introduced into pictures. 

There, now, @ little ahead, is a small hut, 
which marks the summit of the gran Schni- 
dich. Our horses come up to it, and we dis- 
mount. Some of the party go in to sleep—I 
go out, to climb a neighboring peak. At the 
foot of this peak lay a wreath of snow, soiled 

and dirty, as half-melted snow always is, but, 
lying amid the green grass and luxuriant flow- 
ers, it had a strange air—a little spot of death 
in the green lap of rejoicing life—like that 
death-spot which often lies in the human 
heart—among all seeming flowers and bloom— 
cold, cheerless, no sunbeam warms it, and the 
warming that unfolds thousands of blooms 
around it, does not melt it. 

Now, I thought, I have read of Alpine flow- 
érs leaning their cheeks on the snows. I won- 
der if any flowers do grow near enough to that 
snow to touch it. [mean to go and see. So 
I went; there, sure enough, my little fringed 
purple bell, to which I have given the name 
“guspirium,” was growing, not only close to 
the snow, but in it. 

Thus God’s grace, shining steadily on the 
waste places of the human heart, brings up 
heavenward sighings and aspirations which 
pierce through the cold snows of affliction, and 
tell that there is yet life beneath, and a power 
which shall melt all away. These flowers are 
the prayers of the afflicted hearts, called up 
through the ice of a long, pressing, bitter ago- 
ny, by the sunshine of God’s mercy. They 
teach us never to despair. I climbed up the 
grassy sides of the peak, flowers to the very 
top, and on the top a rock of loose shale. 
There I sat down and looked. This is Alpine 
sclitude. All around me were these deep green 
delle, embroidered with flowers, from which 
comes up the tinkle of bells, like the dropping 
of rain everywhere. It seems to me that the 
air is more elastic and musical here than be- 
low, and gives grace to the commonest sound. 
Now I look back along the way we have been 
travelling. I look at the strange old cloudy 
rhountains, the Eiger, the Wetterhorn, the 
Shuckhorn. A kind ot hazy ether floats 
round them—an indescribable aerial halo— 
which no painter ever represents. Who can 
paint the air—that vivid blue in which these 
sharp peaks cut their glittering images? Of 
all peaks, the Kiger is the most impressive to 
me. It is a gigantic ploughshare of rock, set 
w inst thte sky, its thin, keen purple blade 

with glittering frost; for so sharp is its 
point, that only a dazzling line marks the eter- 
nal snow on its head. 

I walked out as far as I could on a narrow 
summit, and took a last look. Glaciers! snows! 
mountains! sunny dells and flowers! all, good 
bye. I’m a pilgrim and a stranger. 





Already, looking down to the shanty, I see 
the guide, like a that has lost a chicken, 
shaking his wings, and clucking and making 


@ great fuss. I could stay here all day. | 
would like to stay two or three—to see how it 

ld look at sunrise, at sunset—to lie down 
in one of these sunny hollows, and look up into 
y—to shut my eyes lazily, and open them 


‘go let the whole impression soak in. 











i 


a Te 
path leading up the mountain, saying, by way 
explanation—“ the Glacier /” 
Now, I confess, that it was rather too near 
dinner-time, and I was rather too tired, ‘at once 
to appreciate this movement. fs cite 
1 regret to say that two glaciers, however 
beautiful, on an empty stom pear rather 
of doubtful utility. So I remonst ; but 
the guide, as all guides do, went dead ahead, 
as if | hadn’t said a word. C , however, 
rode composedly toward the hotel, saying that 
a dinner was a finer sightthan a glagier ; and 
I, though inly of the same mind, thought I 
would follow my guide just to see. 
W—— went with me. After a little, we had 
to leave our horses and scramble about a mile 
up the mountain. “C—— was right, and we 
are wrong,” said my companion, sententiously. 
I was just dubious enough to be silent. Pretty 
soon we came to a tremendous ravine, as if an 
earthquake had rent a mountain asunder. A 
hundred feet down in this black gorge a stream 
was roaring in a succession of mad leaps, and 
a bridge crossed it, where we stood to gaze 
down into its dark, awful depths. Then on 
we went, till we came to the glacier. What a 
mass of clear, blue ice! so very blue, so clear! 
This awful chasm runs dirégtly under it, and 
the mountain torrent, formed by the melting 
of every glacier, falls in a roaring cascade into 
it. You can go down into a cavern in this 
rift. Above your head a roof of blue, clear 
ice; below your feet this black chasm, with 
the white, flashing foam of the casdade, as it 
leaps away into the darkness. On one side of 
the glacier was a little sort of cell, or arched 
nook, up which an old man had cut steps, and 
he helped me up into it. I stood in a little 
Gothic shrine of blue, glittering ice, and look- 
ed out of an arched window at the cascade and 
mountains. I thought of Coleridge’s line— 
‘A pleasure bower with domes of ice!” 
‘On the whole, the $lacier paid for looking— 
even at dinner time—which is saying a good 
deal. H.B.5. 





For the National Era. 
THE INDIAN PREACHER. 
BY CONSTANCE. 


GerorGE Copway, of the Ojibway nation, with an 
energy and self-devotion well worthy of all imitation, 
has devised and forwarded a plan for the civilization 
and conversion of the scattered tribes of Indians now 
in our North-West Territories, by collecting them on 
some suitable locality and instructing them in the arts 
and sciences of our industry, as well as teaching them 
the doctrines of our holy religion. George Copway 
was a delegate to the World’s Convention for Peace, 
and earnestly and eloquently did he plead for the re- 
form among Christian nations, which shall induce say- 
age tribes to believe in the reality of that gospel whose 
glad annunciation was, ‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace and good will to men.” 


TO GEORGE COPWAY, OF THE OJIBWAY 
NATION. 

Hail to thee, chief, from the far forest land! 

Hail to thee, prince of the wild wood band! 

From the sun-crowned hills of the glorious West, 

Where wild winds billow Superior’s breast. 

Thou hast travelled o’er broad Atlantic's foam, 

Where sages of peace to their council come. 

Thou hast trodden in halls of ancient glory, 

And traced the records of olden story ; 

Thou hast seen grim relics of ruthless ire, 

And tortures unknown at thy camping fire. 

The war-fiend was worshipped by pale-faced men 

As well as by braves in the forest glen ; 

And torrents of heart-warm, human blood, 

Have poured over Europe, a wasting flood. 

But the worship and honor of carnage is past; 

Earth’s glorious jubilee soundeth at last. 

Child of the forest, to thee it is given 

To speak in rich cadence the message of heaven ; 

To bid the pale face with the Indian combine— 

The oak of our country with olinato twine ; 

To bid the wild wa® notes forever be still, 

While angels are chanting ‘‘ On earth good will, 

And glory to God in the heights above, 

The Father of all—the Fountain of Love.” 


For the National Era. 
THE OLD COAT AND GLOVES. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
[CONCLUDED.] 

We soon espied them, sitting on a mossy 
log, with the grape-vines trailing from the old 
trees about them, and the shadows of the 
young leaves at their feet. Minnie was listen- 
ing, more pleased than I had ever known her 
to be with music till then. Notwithstanding 
this, she so changed her position on our ap- 
proach, as to make room for Mr. Haight be- 
side her. I sat at alittle distance on a broken 
limb; and though Mr. Haight and Minnie 

rofessed the greatest admiration for the sing- 
ing, which was indeed very sweet and win- 
ning, they exchanged words more than once, 
thus betraying the little interest they felt. 

Seeing the Doctor so slighted, excited my in- 
terest more than it had previously been, and 
for the first time I observed him closely. 

There was nothing in his appearance at all 
remarkable; he seemed precisely what he was 
a shy student, partially in love, for I noticed 
that the color went and came rapidly in his 
cheek whenever a low-voiced conversation 
took place between his young friend and Min- 
nie. [ noticed now, too, that the Doctor’s coat 
was more than threadbare, and that the gloves 
which had fallen to the ground, would have 
been thought past wearing by most persons. 

At sunset they returned to the city, and 
and Minnie and [, partly in sport and partly 
at their solicitation, rode with them past the 
first toll-house, half.a mile, perhaps, from ours. 

Mr. Haight held the reins, and Dr. Nichols 
put his hand first in one pocket and then in 
another, and at last was obliged to say he 
had not a sixpence about him. 

“He has forgotten his pocket-book,” said 
Mr. Haight, by way of apology to us, so ma- 
king the matter,worse, at the same time hand- 
ing a small bill to the toll-man. 

Dr. Nichols said -nothing, but looked as 
though he had not a sixpence in the world, 
and, in truth, I suppose he had not many. 

Oa the next hill the carriage was stopped, 
for us to return. My adieus were soon made, 
but the young Doctor lingered over the part- 
ing—saying, with a pathos which he did not 
intend—“ You, Minnie, will be married before 
I shall see you again.” 

She shook her head, and drew her hand 
hastily from his, laughing, as if nothing were 
more likely. 

A sigh mingled with his good-bye, and, as 
often as I looked back, I saw that he was look- 
ing too. 

The day was going out gloriously. I called 
Minnie’s attention to it more than once; bat 
though she said it was beautiful, I think she 
did not see it at all, for all the time she walked 
with downcast eyes and slow steps, musing se- 
riously. 

At length [ asked her what she thought 
about. ' 

“Dr. Nichols’s old gloves and coat, and six- 
pence, that was all;” and she added, “he 
must be wretchedly poor ; don’t you think so ?” 

I said he was perhaps not so poor as he 
seemed; but that, after all, I suspected she 
knew more about.it than I. I 

This drew from her the confession that she 
she knew him to be poor, and that further- 
more he had that day professed to love her, 
and wae himself in —— * rather, 
proposed an engagement, an at the mar- 
riage should be deferred three years, during 
which time he h to prove his worthiness 
of her, and to earn the means of providing for 

her as she deserved. 

T said to her that if he could make such a 


resolve at such a time, he would ly exe- 
cute it; for that few y er have 
the energy to leave one th to the change 


and chance of time, and work and wait. I 
had liked him more and more all day; and 
said perhaps more in his praise than I should. 

« But three years is a leng time,” answered 
sen “T would not-wait for an angel so 


of? 


a are no three years in the way 
of oe. Bee ee, oad. : 
e that she t know ; but that 
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haps less entangled than it would have’ been 
but for the old coat and gloves, I couldn’t 
help thinking so. 

Oooasionally during the following summer 
Mr. Haight yisited us; but now, that there 
was no rival in the way, his devotion lost its 
fervor, and early the following winter he mar- 
ried a lady of considerable wealth and beauty. 

About this time Minnie received a letter 
from Dr. Nichols, His pros he said, were 
vey good—better than he had hoped. He 
had no doubt, indeed, of becoming a rich man. |” 
He must have time and patience and energy. 
He looked forward to the time when he should 
again see Minnie, and when he could not. but 
hope she would think him more worthy of her 
regard. 

“Tt is very easy to talk,” said Minnie; “he 
thinks, in the course of time, he may make. 
some money. Jt would be a pity if he could 
not; and yet he had a small capital to begin 
with. 1 suppose there are no toll-men to ma 
demands upon him in the new country to which 
he has gone,” ; 

_ So she laughed, and chatted gaily, and a 
little heartlessly, I thought, as she packed her 
best dresses and capes and rufiles for a winter 
season in the city. She was looking to a de- 
lightful time, ant Dr. Nichols and all his hopes |. 
and expectations were lost sight of. 

The Christmas snow fell over the grave of 
Dolly, and in the midst of her pleasures Min- 
nie was called home, to take all the charge 
and care of the lonesome old house. 

Once or twice she spoke of replying to the 
letter of Dr. Nichols; but the days and the 
days and the weeks went by, and she failed to 
do so, until at last she knew not what apology 
make for the delay, and so did not write at 
all. 

_ The nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first 
birthdays of Minnie went by. Her hair, 80 
thick and glossy at eighteen, was thin and 
faded, her cheeks had lost their fresh glow, her 
spirit was subdued, and, in short, she was be- 
come a plain and staid woman. It was the 
spring Dr. Nichols had proposed to return, and 
Minnie mentioned it often, and wondered how 
he had succeeded, and whether he would come, 
and if he had forgotten her, or whether he 
had found some one else to love. But the 
spring went by, and the summer, and we heard 
nothing of him. The fourth year since his 
departure was come, and Minnie was still un- 
married—astill the mistress of the old home- 
stead, and likely to be. It was near noon, and 
we had prepared a plain, homespun sort of 
dinner, and dressed as carelessly as persons in 
the country are likely to be when they have a 
good deal of work and no expectation of visit- 
ers, we were looking at the south door, tu see 
the harvesters come from the hay-field. All 
at once, the cattle feeding in the next pasture 
broke down the fence, and dashed, one after 
another, into the mowing. We put on our 
bonnets, and hastened to inform the mowers, 
who were out of sight over the ridge; and 
while we were trying to frighten them back 
with the long weeds we had broken, Mr. 
Mitchel called to us from the top of a load of 
hay that he was taking toward the barn, that 
we had better go home—that an old friend 
was waiting to see us. 

A thunderclap would not have been a greater 
nor @ more unpleasant surprise ; and, looking 
toward the house, all our fears were realized. 
A fine horse and carriage stood in the shadow 
of the cherry-tree, and a fine gentleman was 
standing by the open door, looking directly to- 
ward us. We looked at each other, but there 
was no help; and, without a word, returned 
to the house, wondering who the strange gen- 
tleman was. 

He came forward and met us at the gate, 
smiling, and extending a hand to each; and 
seeing Our unrecognising manners, he said— 
“Forgotten, and so soon!” We knew the 
voice, if we had not recognised the person— 
it was Dr. Nichols. Poor Minnie was terribly 
mortified, and, indeed, it seemed to me that 
we had never had so poor a dinner—that there 
had never been so many flies in the dining- 
room—and that the light had never been so 
gairish till then. 

Dr. Nichols was in all respects changed. He 
had been not only mentally, but personally de- 
veloped, and was larger and handsomer, as 
well as more self-possessed and intellectually 
cultivated than when we saw him last. 

It was not anything that I can define, after 
all, perhaps, that had changed him so much, 
as that which I cannot define. It was not the 
full beard, nor the white waistcoat, nor the kid 
gloves, nor the plethoric person—the shy, lov- 
ing student, artless and trusting, had become 
the rich calculating man of the world; and, as 
Minnie said, the diamond on his finger would 
have bought all her brother’s lands. We re- 
peated our visit to the woods, sat on the same 
log, and he sang again the old songs, but the 
passion and the pathos I thought were want- 
ing. 

I did not feel as I had done before, that the 
two would pass the time more agreeably with- 
out me. Minnie exerted all her powers to 
please ; and though the Doctor seemed to en- 
joy the day, and to be really delighted, I could 
not think that she was the especial source of 
the pleasure. I remember that she gave him 
some very pretty flowers, which for the mo- 
ment he pressed to his lips, in token of thanks 
and admiration, and the next, bestowed upon 
me—saying he must not monopolize such beau- 
ty—and so it was through all the day—per- 
fectly civil to both, but manifesting no especial 
favoritism. 

However, when he returned to the city in 
the evening he asked Minnie if she would 
oblige him by accompanying him. I helped 
her to accept the invitation, for I saw that 
nore than the old liking was revived. The 
second evening afterwards Minnie returned in 
the stage coach. I saw and ran out to meet 
her, saying—“ All hail, Mrs. Nichols that is 
to be!” 

“Mrs. Dunce, that is to be!” she replied, 
petulantly, and added, as she seated herself on 
the stone door-step, and untied her simple cot- 
tage bonnet, “the gentleman has thrown off 
his old liking with his old coat and gloves.” 

“Tell me the manner of it,” said I, sitting 
down beside her. 

Something in this wise she answered } 

“On our way to the city he talked of mat- 
ters in general, and nothing in particular ; 
casually telling me, among other things, that 
the world had prospered with him, that he 
should return and resume his avocations short- 
ly, and at the expiration of two years more 
he should return to our country, and probably 
marry and settle.” 

“ And is that all?” 

“ No,” she said; “he asked me to favor him 
with a sitting, the next day—said he would 
like to take my picture with him.” 

“ And did you?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“Why,” said Minnie, in a tone of great vex- 
ation, “ he said he wanted it as a specimen of 
art—that he only wished he could have yours, 
as well as mine—that he always liked yo 
and as a slight token of his regard, eae 
that I would present you this—which I do with 
great pleasure.” 

lt was a handsomely bound and illustrated 
volume of one of the old English poets that 
she gave me. 

“ And where is yours ?” I asked. 

She unwrapped a smaller and less appt, 
volume, and, plasing it in my lap, said I could 
have that too, for all she cared. 
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Several years are between the present and 
the ky re Ne oa and 
esterday, as | sat musing in my study. far 
from Minnie and her little flirtation, far from 
Dr. Nichols in his indolent 2p ge was 
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think the latter was quite free, and yet per- | “1 have looked at this matter in all lights, and 

have at last resolyed”—and in the other, “I 
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LIFE ON PRAIRIE DE LA FLEUR.—N0. 13. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


CHAP. I1—Continued. 
The lady’s fingers trembled as his departing 


ay. She bent more an 


closely over her book, until her face, which 
was varying every moment from red to white 
and white to red, nearly touched its gilded | 7” 


from her crouching 


“There! I’ve been a fool again /”. a 


ha start, thro 


rowing thé 


her feet. “ But she was so. arid so sad.” 
With a sigh she aah back Ty hee 

The cook (a mulatto) seized Milly’s hand as. 
nd the corner of the eabin, and: 
hurried her over the plank from the boat in a 
Up a dingy, narrow lane, dark in the shadows 
of dusk, he pointed her significantly, and turn- 
ed back. She had not a moment to ask a 
question, she knew that it was “for her life.” 

A turn—which way to take? 
upward in her bewilderment as though askin 
of Heaven. A hand touched her shoulder, an 
the cabin-boy, who stood near, silently waved 
his hand toward the left. Thus it was at an- 
other turning, and yet another ; the sailors had 
well arranged their signals, and none was im- 
plicated by a word. 
She had passed the last of the human guide 
posts, and entered a somewhat broader street, 
when, with a suffocating heart-throb, she felt 
her arm seized. A colored man, a stranger, 
who stood in the door of a dingy basement, 
whispered a quick word, and hurried her down 
into its darkness, locked the door behind him— 
and Milly was a “ fugitive slave!” 


* a * * 
nine o’clock! 





“Not I—I have been fainting of ennui all 
day long, without a whisper of ‘news’ to revive 
Tell it, for charity’s sake!” 
He proceeded to tell the story, so far as ru- 
mor had wafted it to the public ear—not cor- 


8 details, very naturally. 


“Scandalous!” retorted the first gentleman, 
“How bare-faced these Abolitionists are be- 
No doubt some of one them sneaked 
down to the wharf, and stole her off! ” 
“ Most probably; and just imagine the mor- 
in whose care she was 
She declares that she neither saw nor 
heard a movement of the girl, and that she had 
been reading scarcely five minutes before she 
missed her and gaye the alarm.” 
“Ah! good evening, Mr. Frederic! We were 
about taking out a search warrant for your es- 
pecial benefit, or rather your fair cousin’s!” 
exclaimed the first speaker, to a young man 
who entered just as Floride replied to his 


“Well, for my part, I neither pity the mas- 
ter nor blame the girl! 
Abolitionist, or what you please! I only know 
this, if I were a slave to-night, 1 would run 
away instanter, if [ could; and if either of you 
gentlemen were gallant enough to extend a 
helping hand, why, I would thank you with 
my prettiest courtesy ! 
my elopement would create quite a sensation.” 
“Be never surprised, then, to find a ladder of 
ropes making its mysterious appearance at your 
chamber window!” returned the young man, 
bowing in genuine D’Orsay style, as he arose 
“ Fred,” he added, laughing, “your 
cousin holds dangerous sentiments! Take heed 
of all moonlight serenaders !” 
“T will be responsible, as her conscience- 
keeper and door-keeper!” returned Frederic, 
in the same tone. 
The young gentlemen paid their good-night 
compliments, and bowed themselves out. 
aunt arose, and left the room. 

“Flor, did you mean what you said? or was 
it one of your flightnesses?” asked Frederic, 
turning abruptly upon her. 
“Your humble servant, sir, [ attempt no 


You may call 


I should flatter 


“Do leave joking for a moment, if you can, 
Floride; 1 am in earnest! Did you mean what 
you told R——-?” ” 

“That I would elope? 
the first opportunity! No danger of his risking 
his neck in the undertaking, with its immacu- 
late starched dickey!” she added, laughing. 

“That you would help a runaway? Tell me 


mean something!” 


“What is it?—yes, I would/” she exclaim- 


“ At a little risk ?” 

“At a great risk! When? and how?” She 
started up from the sofa, flushed with excite- 
men and curiosity. 

“Pll trust you, Floride! 
I am sure you will. That girl, whose story I 
suppose they have been telling you” 


You can do 


“She is”—he drew nearer—“in the house 
of a free colored man in 
are on the track ; it may be searched at any 
hour. Now, if she can be conveyed to the house 
, &® white man, who is willing to 
secrete her, she will be safe from suspicion, for 
a time, at least. But she dare not venture into 
the street with a strange white gentleman— 
she must not with the negroes. A white lady’s 
equipments must be furnished for a disguise, 
and a white lady must accompany her. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, yes; I will go instantly, gladly!” she 
exclaimed, clapping her hands. 
had no idea that you were an Abolitionist!” 

“Nor I that you were!” retorted he. “My 
noble Floride! God bless you. 
need of all possible haste.” 

Milly uttered a low scream as her door 
opened, scarcely half an hour later, to a white 
The intense excitement 
of the day had nearly crazed the poor girl’s 





* But, 


“Oh! don’t send me back, dont /” she plead, 
in a low, wild voice, falling at the feet of Fred- 


eric. 

“Hush! be quiet, and don’t be afraid! We 
are all pe rier " poe. yt Flor- 
ide, springing to her side, and hasti ing a 
sae: rae an chee har aenedeend haw 

shawl and this veil ; 

ear me, we must be 
Poor thing, how your 
heart beats! Don’t tremble so; you can’t walk, 
There, come between us—take Fred- 
eric’s arm-and mine. Now, be firm!” 


on this lar; 
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ure as 
silently as a mouse at mid-day.; With one long 
look of the gratitude she must not speak upon 
the strange friend Heaven had send to =~ 
sorest need, she glided out of her range of vis- 


cushions. . 


She looked 


Really, Cousin 
Frederic is growing most excesssively dissipat- 
ed, to be away from us so late, aunt!” remark- 
ed a young lady, of C 
with an air of mock concern on her smiling 
lips, as she tossed herself playfully upon a crim- 
son velvet sofa, beside a quiet elderly lady. 

“ Your influence should be all-powerful, cer- 
tainly,” observed, with a bow, one of her lin- 
“Can Miss Floride devise no 
charm to lure home the runaway ?” 
“ Talking of runaways,” spoke up the other, 
hastily, “have you heard of the evening’s af- 


, that very evening, 


Most assuredly, at 





lane ; the police 
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continuous hum had been for some minutes 
growing more distinct to their ears. As they 
ssed the last turn, and struck out» into the 
road expanse, they reined up suddenly to gaze 
at the novel scene opened. 

A rippling, golden sea of bending wheat lay 
before them, scarcely bounded by the eye at 
first glance. Around its border, with ceaseless 
buzz, and slow, steady pace, a “reaping ma- 
chine” was sweeping like a huge/monster of 
the deep, engorging its glittering waves at ev- 
ery step, and laying them level on its track. 
The hot, yellow sunshine poured down upon a 
picturesque group of men and boys near by. 
who were bending to bind up the treasures of 
their harvest. 


“A genuine pr 
essions /.”” Thus sarcastically exclaimed the 
elder of the two, tossing a short stump of a 
cigar from his teeth, and cracking his whip- 
lash out into the open sunlight. was a tall, 
‘corsair-framed, young man, with a fierce mous- 
tache, and eyes which could veil their fierce- 
neés, on occasion, behind the softest dissimula- 
tion, . ” , 
' Such a yeil they had always worn to the 
younger cOmpanion, who sprang up that mo- 
ment y his side, in a natural impulse of fresh - 
hearted ‘enthusiasm. The light breeze lifted 
the*broad brim of his travelling “Panama,” 
an confiding countenance, most boy- 
rs beautiful: for he tas only sovethesh ee 
old. 


Both were undergraduates of Univer- 
sity, who had been spending their summer’s 
furlough amid the lake scenery of America— 
the fairest, if not the grandest, of the world. 
They had clambered over the hill-island of 
Mackinac, had ascended the Sault Ste. Marie, 
and roved at their own wild will through the 
vast, glorious amphitheatre circling Lake Su- 
perior. One of them, at least, had baptized 
his wildest dreams in the mists that cloud Ni- 
agara; the other had outlived his dreams. 
Sadly sun-browned for collegians, but untired 
and unsobered, they had chartered a vehicle 
at a Michigan port to cross the prairie coun- 
try to the upper Mississippi, “boat up” to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and float down with the 
“Father of Rivers” toward their Southern 
homes. 

“ Pshaw, Henley!” exclaimed his comrade, 
impatiently jumping up to reach the tassels of 
a clematis vine swinging from the branch of a 
beech, and checking the frank exclamation of 
surprise that had half-parted his lips, as though 
he were really ashamed of his young heart and 
fancy. 

“Nonsense! You suppose I have always a 
few ecstacies to squander on step-dame Nature, 
even in her work-day dress! ” 

His tongue had belied his feelings, and he 
blushed as he glanced again at the insulted 
loveliness before him. But ridicule is too often 
a weapon fatal to frankness. 

Henley arched his eye-brows, which nearly 
met beneath his high but retreating forehead. 

“T opinionate,” said he, conceitedly, insert- 
ing the end of a fresh “ Havana” into one cor- 
ner of his mouth, “that a dame, six thousand 
years old, is un peu passée ; and as to making 
love to one’s greatest of all great-grandmothers, 
why the idea is simply ridiculous! So, here 
goes ! ”” 

The horse plunged forward at the blow 
which accompanied this exclamation ; but after 
dragging the buggy awkwardly for a few 
paces, he stopped, planted his forefeet straight 
forward, and his head down before them, and 
in spite of jerking, shouting, and whip-crack- 
ing, refused to budge an inch. 

[To BE CONTINUED.]} 





For the National Era. 
NEVER IN LOVE. 


I have been accused of being wholly devoid 
of that tenderness, that quick sensibility, which 
all mankind, from Noah to now, have said is the 
man-enslaving charm of awoman. And I have 
cried myself to sleep several times because a 
naughty man, who had to put on the coat I 
made for him, and own that broadcloth never 
fitted him so nicely, said that 1 never was in 
love, he knew. Pretty idea! just as if I were 
a man-hater, as a cannibal is a man-eater. If 
the ugly man had called me a cannibal I 
wouldn’t have cared so much, for, when I see a 
perfect man, I ache to eat him up. I really 
think it’s rather hard that any one so plump 
full of paps affection as I am, should be 
accused of never being in love, of having no 
power to fall in love. Wonder if I can’t, won- 
der if I haven’t been! That’s all the man 
knows—curious thing enough to fling at me 
when my heart is all made of yielding matter— 
give up all the way through. “I guess the 
school-master that taught me to read and spell 
could fetch out that man in a beautiful lie. If 
I didn’t get whipped for spelling bo wrong, 
then nobody was ever whipped. I'd begin, ba, 
be, bi, b-e-a-u, then tingle, tingle went the 
birch, drip, drip went the “oil of hickory,” all 
because I would spell bo, b-e-a-u. You see 
it was natural to me, and I was as innocent as 
that birch-rod was long. But I was whipped, 
and whipped, and whipped, and the school- 
master finally gave it up, and thought he’d pun- 
ish me some other way, just for a change. He 
had tried to have me spell bo in the way our 
fathers and mothers like best, but blame him 
if I could do it. If he had cut off my tongue 
as many times as he caid he would my ears, I’d 
have stuck to it that bo was b-e-a-u. 

Well, all the birch within five miles was used 
up, and the school-master’s patience was all 
used up. What was to be done with me? 
Make me go and sit with the boys—that would 
cure any girl of anything. [ wonder if it will! 
ha! ha! ha! 

Whenever the stiff, old pedagogue sent me 
to sit with the boys, 1 went straight along, and 
I used to put my head right down on the desk, 
and he thought I felt ashamed to sit by Billy 
Rogers, and was crying about it. Wasn’t [ 
laughing though, for I was in love with a little 
beau, and was sitting right by him. 1| guess | 
knew how to spell beau» Oh! Billy Rogers, 
wasn’t I in love with you?—and it wasn’t the 
kind that makes a body cry. Oh! the pain! 
Billy drew me on a little sled in winter—in a 
little wagon in summer—did my sums in addi- 
tion, and with a handkerchief all covered with 
beautiful printed verses, wiped my eyes, and 
taught me the multiplication table. It was 
Billy that washed my slate, and when my shoe 
strings got into a knot, it was Billy that untied 
them, and tied them into a beau. 

When the nine o’clock bell rang, my shoe- 

strings were always dangling; and when my 
mother said: “Child, why don’t you tie up 
your shoes ¢”’ I couldn’t make up my little face 
to say anything ; and I’d blush, and look the 
other way, for I knew they were dangling, all 
for the love of Billy Rogers. Billy always no- 
ticed it, when my shoes were untied ; and to 
have him fix them as they ought to be, was 
just the thing to throw me into a tickle. And 
when my mother said: “ What looking shoes! 
strings down,” to save me, -I couldn’t help 
blushing. Does that ugly man, that talked so 
about me, doubt that these were the blushes of 
love ? He hadn’t better, for I can tell him that 
they were the faithful indices of an affection 
that never crimsoned his cheek. But, if he 
won’t believe me yet, I can tell him some more. 
When I fell down, and ran a sliver an inch 
long into my hand, I’d like to know whose pen- 
knife it was that sweetly drew it out, if it 
wasn’t Billy’s? 

And whan Billy’s father hired a house, close 
by my father’s, I’d like to know who it was that 
Knocked off a picket for a little girl to come 
through, if it weren’t Billy; and I’d like to 
know what little girl shot through 0 nicely, 
when her mother wasn’t looking, if it wasn’t 
this man-hater, that never knew anything 
about love. oan, Hepigueeme h, into 
the garden, and the picket was nailed on, I’d 
like to know what little girl it was that put 
her apron to her eyes, and wept tearsas tender 
as any girl ever cried. To be sure, this didn’t 
| last always. The picket was nailed on, and 
the Pigs didn’t come any more, and 
Billy Rogers and the little girl in love didn’t 
come through any more. Billy came to be 





older, and mastered his passion, and the little 


! 


airie! Huzza now for first im- ~ 


and tossed back the tangled, light brown curls . 
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never was in love ; and if there is another Bill 
Rogers on this earth, I'll hunt him up, and fa 
in love with him, and give double and twisted 
proof that there is nothing in the world comes 


ot hat will the 2 
Then, wha man say ¢ 
Poke PRIMMER. 
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((>> Tlie Atlantic steamer arrived at New 
York on Saturday afternoon. Dr. Bailey and 
his lady expected to sail in this vessel, and 
have doubtless arrived in safety. They will be 
warmly welcomed by their friends in this city. 

The Eastern question remains in statu quo, 
being no nearer a settlement. 

Tlie text of the Austrian } in the Kos- 
ta affair takes the ground that Capt. Ingraham 
violated international law, as explained by Vat- 
tel and other jurists. oN 

The Emperor of Austria is affianced to the 
Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. : 

The Chinese imperialists, assisted by foreign- 
ers, had been repulsed in an attempt to re-take 
Kinng Foo. eet 

LiverPooL, Aug. 19, 1853. 

At a late reception given by the Emperor of 
France, Mr. Sanford, American Chargé d’Af- 
faires, appeared in the dress of an American 
citizen, in obedience to the instructions of Mr. 
Marcy. This simple costume presented a stri- 
king contrast, it is said, with the stars, crosses, 
embroideries, and barbaric splendor of the rep- 
resentatives of other nations, and produced 
quite a sensation. The Paris correspondent of 
one of the leading London papers is greatly 
displeased, and thinks it indicates an excess of 
pride, rather than a love of simplicity, on the 
part of the American Government. It is per- 
fectly immaterial what the admirers of court 
pageantry may think ; the instructions of Mr. 
Marcy are founded in reason, and are in har- 
mony with the dignity of a Republic which 
desls in realities and despises shams. I was 
uot aware, till recently, that our consuls, like 
our ministers, had been victimized by court 
dresses; but an order from the Department of 
State, August 8, 1815, prescribed the following 
uniform. The reader will be amused at the 
grave particularity with which a Secretary of 
State discusses buttons, small clothes, and shoe- 
buckles. 

“Single breast coat of sky-blue cloth, with 
standing cape or collar, and ten navy buttons 
in front ; one button on each side of the cape ; 
four on each cuff ; four under each pocket-flap, 
and one on each hip and in the folds; two on 
each side in the centre, and one on each side 
of the same, at the lower extremity of the 
skirts. 

“The front, (from the cape down to the lower 
extremity of *he skirts,) cuffs, cape, and pocket- 
flaps, to be embroidered in gold, representing a 
vine composed of olive leaves, and the button- 
holes to be worked with gold thread—the but- 
ton-holes corresponding with the width of the 

embroidery, which is not to exceed two inches 
in any part. 

“Vest and small clothes of white, navy but- 
tons—the former to have ten in front, and four 
under each pocket-flap. With this dress, a 
cocked hat, small sword, and buckles are to be 
worn—the hat to be furnished with gold loop, 
gold tassels, and black cockade, with gold eagle 
in the centre ; added to which, it is to be un- 
derstood that the mountings of the sword and 
knee-buckles are to be gold, otherwise gilt.” 

Brother Jonathan, it will be seen, kept an 
eye to the cost, after all; and when it came to 
the mountings of the sword and the knee-buc- 
kles, why, if they could not be gold, gilt would 
do just as well. 


I have not been able to lay my hand upon 
any official description of the uniform for our 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, but it could scarcely 
surpass the gorgeous liveries of some of the 
bespangled fuotacen in St. James. Thanks to 
the outery of the press of our country against 
this ridiculous usage, our functionaries abroad 
will henceforth be relieved of the necessity of 
enacting the monkey on state occasions. 

Lord John Russell has made his promised 
explanation in relation to Turkish affairs, and 
it turns out that the question whether there is 
to be Peace or War, is not, after all, solved. 
His statement is a mere confirmation of what 
the public already knew. A note had been 
drawn up, originally by the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, concurred in by the English 
Government, and submitted to the Austrian, 
which made some slight amendments to it with 
the consent of the other parties. By them it 
was presented to Nicholas, who assented to it, 
and it was then transmitted to the Porte. 
Whether it had been agreed to by the Sultan, 
Lord John did not say; but telegraphic des- 
patches announce that his assent has been ob- 
tained. This note arranges the controversy 
concerning the Holy Places, and the demands 
of Nicholas for a guaranty in the shape of a 
protectorate of the Greek subjects of the Turk- 
ish empire. The explanation throws no light, 
however, upon the details of the arrangement— 
how much has been conceded, how much with- 
held; and it admits that no provision is made 
in it for the evacuation of the Principalities. 
It seems that the first object of the diplomatists 
was, to settle the controversy which led to their 
occupation ; leaving the question of their evac- 
uation to be treated on,its own merits. Lord 
John hoped there would be no further difficul- 
ties—that Russia would retire from the Princi- 

palities, and that the peace of Europe would 
thus be But the question is, Will 
Russia take this backward step? The Times 
says she must, or there will be war; and such 
was the intimation thrown out by Lord Clar- 
endon. Russia is not easily intimidated. For 
the last four months her attitude has been one 
of injury and affront to all Europe. She has 
held suspended over it a thread of war, crea- 
ting alarm in the business world, essentially 
damaging the interests of trade, and imposing 
on other Governments the necessity of increased 
expenditures for military preparations. She 
has actually commenced hostilities, by march- 
ing her armies, in defiance of treaty obliga. 
tions, into Provinces owing allegiance to Tur- 
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mischief to be apprehended from resistance to 
the march of Russian aggression. 
Apprehension of the consequences of such 
resistance explains the great forbearance of 
England, France, and Austria, and their pref- 
erence of diplomacy to the sword. Napoleon 
fears France; Austria fears Hungary and Italy ; 
the aristocracy that controls the foreign rela- 
tions of England dreads a democratic revolu- 
tion on the Continent. War with Russia would 
involve Europe, and let loose everywhere the 
elements of Revolution. 

Americans cannot sympathize with Russian 
despotism ; they cannot approve of Russian ag- 
gression ; they will condemn an ambition for 
aggrandizement, that pursues its ends under 
false pretences and through the violation of in- 
ternational law and the faith of treaties ; and 
they must commiserate the condition of Tur- 
key. But it is not worth while to delude our- 
selves in regard to.the motives of the Govern- 
ments of Europe and England in their opposi- 
tion to this late outrage of Russia. ‘They aro 
no knights-errant, devoted to the cause of the 
weak, burning with a sense of justice, or re- 
sentment against a flagrant wrong. They har- 
bor no antipathies to Russian despotism; on 
the contrary, Nicholas was an object of adula- 
tion among them; when he interfered, under 
pretence of maintaining the cause of Order, to 
crush the independence of Hungary. Nobody 
‘will suspect Napoleon, the House of Hapsburgh, 
and the nobility of England, of an excess of 
Liberalism. No; they dread revolution—they 
are jealous of the overshadowing power of 
Russia—they would hold up Turkey as a bul- 
wark against her extension to the shores of the 
Mediterranean — England specially fears so 
formidable a rival as Russia would then be- 
come upon the seas, and so dangerous an ob- 
stacle in the path of communication with her 
empire in the East. In the event, therefore, of 
a conflict springing from such an antagonism 
of interests, we might well remain neutral, un- 
less, indeed, popular revolution should super- 
vene, and change the whole character of the 
contest. [n that event, the cause of Democracy 
would be sure of our cordial sympathies, and 
such supvort as could be legitimately rendered. 
The accounts we receive by the newspapers 
of the Crystal Palace Exhibition at New York 
are not very flattering. The London Times 
was delighted with the little disagreeables 
which attended its opening, carefully noting 
that President Pierce was behind the time 
fixed for his appearance; when the Queen, 
God bless her, was punctual to the minute ; 
and also the fact that the order was nothing 
like equal to the wonderful order maintained 
at the London Exhibition. Brother Jonathan 
is very smart, it remarks; but, after all, not 
quite so smart as he thinks himself. The whole 
article is characteristic of the Times, which is 
in the habit, whenever it has an opportunity, of 
tickling the vanity of its countrymen by run- 
ning comparisons with other nations to the 
disadvantage of the latter. The English seem 
to be struck with the self-conceit of the Amer- 
icans, because now and then they hear some of 
our orators or presses talking in large terms of 
American growth and destiny. We have no 
press among us that can out-boast the Times, 
and the London press generally. They are 
constantly assuming for England superiority in 
all respects, on the land and on the sea; and 
they torture the language for terms in which 
to celebrate the great achievements and capaci- 
ties of their countrymen; and yet our dear 
friends imagine that they are too proud to love 
flattery. Americans are self-conceited, but 
Englishmen cannot be, for their deeds always 
outrun the highest estimate that can be put 
upon them. We wish our English friends had 
as many severe censors among them, as Amer- 
icans have. Cobden, and a few other noble 
men, dare to tell them the truth about them- 
selves; but such censors are few. We have 
plenty of demagogues to offer incense to the 
People, but almost as many satirists and crit- 
ics. Americans have been handled by none, 
so severely as by themselves. The T'ribune and 
New York Evening Post, and other papers of 
their way of thinking, and the Anti-Slavery 
press generally, preach to their countrymen in 
a style which no English press that I have 
seen yentures upon, in reading lessons to the 
public. The truth is, if the Americans have a 
pretty exalted opinion of themselves, they have 
honestly come by it; showing in this, as in bet- 
ter attributes of character, their descent from 
an English ancestry. 


Who furnished the American papers with 
the miserable account of the Kosta affair, first 
published in them? It is difficult to understand 
how so distorted a statement could have been 
sent, except by sinister design. The London 
p3persgontained a very different account. That 
published in the #ra is pretty correct, so far 
as it goes, only the name of the gallant Ameri- 
can officer is Ingraham—not Stringham. By 
the way, there was another instance, just after 
that, in which an American Consul rescued a 
Hungarian and his wife from the clutches of 
an Austrian captain. I supposed it would be 
published, of course, in America, or I would 
haye gent you the paragraph concerning it. 
As to Kosta, your account left him aboard the 
Austrian brig, but he was not allowed to re- 
main there. The American Minister, or Mr 
Brown, acting as such, was made acquainted 
with the transaction, and orders were forth- 
with despatched to maintain the sacredness of 
the American passport, and the honor of the 
American flag. Captain Ingraham, nothing 
loth, Igid his corvette alongside the Austrian 
brig, demanded Kosta, and gave her command- 
er four hours to think of it. Another Austrian 
vessel of war, the Artemisia, wae signalled by 
the Hussar, and soon hove to on the other side 
of the American ; thus placing it between two 
fires. But Ingraham calmly awaited the reply 
of the Austrian, intending to enfore his demand 
the moment the time was up. Meanwhile, the 
American Consul saw the Austrian Consul, and 
represented to him the danger of persisting in 
the confinement of Kosta. The result was, the 
man was given up, and placed ashore in the 
hands of the French Consul General. 

The London Morning Advertiser of July 26 





key—a clear casus belli, according to the dec- 
larations of both the French and English Gov- 
ernments. And yet she is treated, in all these 
negotiations, as if she were the offended, not 
offending, party. The great Powers of Eu- 
rope meekly submit to her threats, and, allow- 


Now let us test the “ accounts” of the Time 
its “ proofs,” its affirmations and saddens.” 
denied, as we have 
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Times—officially vouched for by Mr. Brown, 
Chargé d’Affaires of America at Constantino- 
ple. is is one sample, out of a million, of 
the “ accounts” “collected” and palmed upon 
the public by the veracious Times. That jour- 
nal ne Yocom an-tales in tit anodes” a tet 
is infamous in principle. ece pretende 
“ accounts ” ghee anvoealh at all. The Aus- 
trian had rummaged ee, myo 
sion and one or two ch journals, and, on 
im ot information, < at up the distorted 
garbled version that it impudently christened 
ats“ account.” 

It is false that Captain Kosta gave a formal 
promise not td returm to Turkey. 

It is false that he smuggled himself back to 


myrna. 

Tis false that he possessed: no pemeet. 

It is false that the Americans had no more 
legal right to rescue than the Austrians had to 
kidnap him. : 
These falsehoods, direct, constructive, or im- 

lied, are the falsehoods of the Times—that 
iendeping slave, who never tries to serve his 
Austrian master without stupidly damaging 
: oe * * * * 

The Times, wriggling with this blister on its 
back, hunts for some wretched satisfaction. It 
finds, or it affects to find it, in the courage of 
the Austrians! “The captains,” it protests. 
“on both sides, behaved with equal spirit, an 
were quite ready to fight it out in Smyrna har- 
bor.” This “account” the 7%mes derived, we 
may be sure, from its own special correspond- 
ent; or, from as special inspiration. 
But the Vienna improves upon the 7'imes, 
which, after ali, is but a fumbler. The Aus- 
trian Gazetteer, pur sang, describes to us the 
Austrians on board the Hussar, burning to en- 
gage the Yankee. They were not merely wil- 
ling to risk life, but they “disdained” it— 
“ disdained life, like an Austrian soldier!” A 
hint for the Times, which, we trust, will not be 
lost, in its next Austrian leader. : 


There isone little circumstance which neither 
the Times nor its Vienna brother has remark- 
ed. When Captain Ingraham anchored next 
the Austrian brig, and got all ready to engage, 
Austrian goclette, the Artemisia, (cgnalled b 
the brave Hussar,) hove to on the other side of 
the American, who was thus between two fires. 
The Times and the Lloyd having both forgot- 
ten this unimportant circumstance, we are in 
ignoratice if the very gallant Artemisians “ dis- 
dained death” as well as the Hussars. Whilst 
we cannot but admire this martyrizing spirit, 
we are delighted at the prudence that accompa- 
nied it; for, nobly disregarding their thirst for 
immolation, these self-denying heroes did give 
Kosta up, and did not blow themselves into the 
air. 
Nor has the Times, nor the Vienna Lloyd, 
nor the Gazette of Vienna, thought it necessary 
to chronicle two or three episodes, not uncon- 
nected with the piece. All these estimable 
Austrian scribes, who “disdain death,” we dare 
say, like Croats, disdain truth as much, or 
more. 

When Martin Kosta was brought back to 
land, to be consigned to the charge of the 
French Consul, he was met on the quay by an 
immense crowd, comprising the most respecta- 
ble merchants of Smyrna, who greeted him 
enthusiastically. 

In the evening, a steamboat, brilliantly illu- 
minated, engaged by the Philharmonic Society 
of Smyrna, serenaded Capt. Ingraham. 

The political refugees at Constantinople fol- 
lowed the bad roe = of the Smyrniotes, and 
gave another ‘brilliant serenade” to the 
Chargé d’Affaires of America. 





TROUBLE ABOUT JUDGE McLEAN’S OPINION. 


The Pro-Slavery prints of the North, and 
some of the weaker brethren of the South, are 
in raptures with Judge McLean’s published 
opinion, affirming the constitutionality of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Some of them say it is 
the first decision by a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court upon the point. They 
are mistaken in that, however. Judge Greer 
heard a case in Philadelphia, under the law, 
and was 80 satisfied of its constitutionality, and 
devoted to its execution, that he transcended 
the dignity and decorum of the bench in pledg- 
ing his support to it. He took all the honors 
that time, but somehow lost them again in the 
treason trials. He is in tolerable standing, 
nevertheless, down South; and, we doubt not, 
ready to deserve the reward of the best inten- 
tions at the next chance that turns up. 

But, talking about Judge McLean and the 
reception of his last offering on the altar of 
Slavery, we are happy to observe that he is not 
in luck this time. The Southern Standard, of 
Charleston, says it does not hold his opinion in 
the Cincinnati Slave Case either /earned or cor- 
rect. “Wherein it sustains the previous deci- 
sions, which establish the constitutionality of 
the Fugitive Law, it is merely tommonplace— 
neither developing nor attempting anything 
striking or new. Wherein it has travelled out 
of these decisions, it is erroneous, historically, 
politically, and legally.” The Standard has 
two objections to it—one, that it takes the 
ground that Slavery is local, and can only exist 
by authority of law; and the other, which is a 
necessary result of this one, to-wit: that the 
slaveholder has not the right to take his slave 
into territories where it was not legalized, and 
where long usage had not sanctioned the insti- 
tution. 

The Standard holds that Slavery never was 
established by law, in any country, at home or 
abroad—that it has been regulated, recognised, 
modified, and abolished, but never instituted 
by law; in other words, that it always gets ex- 
istence first, and afterwards gets itself legal- 
ized ; and, of course, may do so in our Territo- 
ries; and, upon the whole, pronounces the 
opinion of the Judge “mawkish, illogical, and 
erroneous,” in which we agree with the Stand- 
ard, but for different reasons from these which 
it assigns as the principal points of objection. 
It says that the Judge did not get his dog- 
trine that Slavery can exist only by express en- 
actment, from Abraham, or Moses, or Hollin, 
or Justinian, or Blackstone; which is likely 
enough, for they did not all hold that it could 
rightfully exist at all; and those of them who 
legislated for its continuance knew very well 
that it commenced, not under law of any kind, 
but in violence and wrong. But still it can and 
does exist under law—iegislative and judicial— 
within prescribed limits ; that is, where it now 
is. But since the only method of instituting it 
afresh—which is by war, subjecting prisoners 
to Slavery, and the regular trade with barba- 
rous countries—hgve been abolished by the 
humanity of modern times, it can have no more 
beginnings in the ciyilized world. This is what 
the Judge means by saying that Slavery exists 
only by local law ; and the Standard will shake 
the whole earth before it can overturn this 
point in the Judge’s opinion ; for the world, in- 
cluding cvery court of authority in the slave 
States themselves, have settled it so, beyond 
dispute. The courts in Louisiana within the 
last two years discharged a slaye from his mas- 
ter’s custody, because he had been at Paris 
with him, was freed by force of the doctrine 
that Slayery is local. and, though he returned 
to New Orleans, having been once thus free, 
‘never could be enslaved again. The Standard 
| talks nonsense, merely, in denying this point. 








SONNET ON A PICTURED FACE. 

BY E, JESSUP EAMFS. 
The painter's art hag given to this proud face 
A heaven of feeling and a world of thought ; 
In the high mien an earnestness wo trace, 
With grand regolve and glorious purpose fraught. 
To color the fine beauties of the mind, 
To bid them live:and move on the calm brow, 
Hath been with spiritual, thoughtful grace, combined 
By the artist. In those tranquil eyes 
Are set the soul’s sublime simplicities ; 
Beauty of life;'and melody of mind, 
All that can make thee greatly good and wise, 
Are in thy true and noble self enshrined. 
Oh, soaring Intellect ! still speed thy flight 
Onward and up, to Heaven’s serenest height! 
Oak Lane, August, 1853. 


———— 


ABOLITIONISM NOT OPPOSED IN THE ABSTRACT, 
BUT BY CONTRACT. 


The Hunker papers of Western New York, 
and elsewhere, are down upon the Washington 
Union venomously, for its alleged Jeanings to- 
wards Abolitionism! At first sight we, natur- 
ally enough, took this to be nothing more ear- 
nest or honest than the passionate accusation 
of a clique squabbling for spoils, or precedence 
in organism; but really, the Hunkers seem to 
have the Union in a tight place, whether we 
look to the facts of its position or the temper it 
displays in its defence. The editor of the Ro- 
chester Daily Advertiser, a Simon-pure Hun- 
ker loco, in a late article, after alluding ‘to 
Cassius M. Clay’s attempt to establish an Abo- 
lition paper in Kentucky, and its destruction 
by a mob, takes up the Union in this fashion: 
“Not to be foiled in this way, the Abolition- 
ists next determined to establish a paper in the 
District of Columbia, and the National Era 
soon made its appearance there, which has 
since been maintained and sustained in the 
Capital of the nation, meeting with most extra- 
ordinary success, and rivalling in its circula- 
tion all the papers of that*city. Emulous of 
its success, it seems that an old established pa- 
per—the Washington Union—formerly a jour- 
nal of much standing and influence—is now 
following in the wake of the National Era, and 
is fast assimilating with it as a genuine Aboli- 
tion paper. 

“The course and tone of the Union for some 
months past, and the obvious sympathies which 
control its columns, clearly indicate its affinities 
with Abolitionism. The time has been when 
the conductors of that journal would have 
spurned such associations, and would have 
scorned to be the abettors and apologists of 
Free-Soilism and Free Soil leaders. But times 
change, and so do the tastes of men.” 

The appointments to offices by the President 
of notorious Free-Soilers in New York, and the 
Union’s defence of the Administration, are per- 
haps the principal facts which support these 
allegations. But the following remarkable pas- 
sage from a recent editorial of the Union, is of 
itself explicit enough to sustain the accusation, 
however unlikely the antecedents and commit- 
ments of the Government organ might other- 
wise render it. 

“The Albany Argus quotes from the Syra- 
cuse Standard, a sheet which we seldom see, 
certain expressions in regard to slavery in the 
abstract, and prays to be informed whether we 
regard that journal and its language as being 
Democratic. We have no difficulty in replying 
that we do not understand the Democratic party, 
as a party of the country, to have ever taken 
ground as to the abstract reghtfulness or wrong- 
Julness of slavery. We suppose that good Dem- 
ocrats, in different sections of the country, differ 
widely from each other on that question, and 
will continue so to do ; while they all agree in 
regarding the Democratic party as pledged to 
discountenance gpd repress any renewal of the 
sectional agitation, on the suBject of slavery.” 
Now, it is plain enough, if these italicized 
sentences are orthodox and authoritative, that 
the pro-slavery church is deserted, even by the 
extreme pro-slavery political party of the coun- 
try. If the National Democracy has never ta- 
ken ground as to the abstract rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of slavery, it has never underpin- 
ned its policy in respect to it with principle, 
as it does in reference to all its other party 
measures, and is keeping itself in condition, not 
only to accommodate and thereby foster hos- 
tile sentinents, but also to take any ground 
hereafter that events may favor. 

The Whig papers of the South have been 
badgering the Administration and its organs, 
for months past, about this matter—i. e., of ap- 
pointing Barnburners and Free-Soilers to im- 
portant offices; and the loyal Democratic presses 
have had more than they could do in defending 
them. We see not how the faithful can dispose 
of the avowal of toleration contained in the 
words—“ We suppose that coop Democrats, in 
different sections of the country, differ widely 
from each other on that question, and will con- 
tinue to do so.” And as for “repressing and 
discountenancing any renewal of the sectional 
agitation on the subject of slavery,” it seems 
to be the very thing to suit the Anti-Slavery 
wing of the Democracy, while their wide differ- 
ence of doctrine is tolerated and patronized by 
the Executive and the organized party. It wae 
suppression of Anti-Slavery, not repression of 
agitation about it, that the South bargained 
for. It is not silence and-quiet that they want, 
but their purpose is to settle Abolitionism and 
agitate slavery. 

It is the Free-Soilers who say, arrest slavery 
where it is, keep the peace of the Confederacy, 
and let the States where the mischief exists 
dispose of it; and the Union is with them to a 
tittle on all these points. To this extent the 
Government organ is “following in the wake 
of the Era,” though at a long distance, and in 
a most equivocal way. But it is, nevertheless 
on the tra#&, for the very sufficient reason that 
there is no system of national principles and 
policy, except that of the Era, which any na- 
tional politician gan possibly devise. 

No set of men in the actual conduct of the 
Government can get away from the doctrines 
which we hold. They may abuse us and vio- 
late principle and consistency as much as they 
please, or, as they must; but whenever they 
yenture to expound the Constitution and econ- 
omy of the Goyernment, they must needs “as- 
similate with the genuine Abolition paper.” 

We say that the Constitution itself “takes 
no ground as to the abstract rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of slavery””—that it in fact says 
nothing for it nor against it—that it ignores its 
existence, and makes no provisions about it. 
We say that the Federal Government was es- 
tablished in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselyes and our poster- 
ity. Oar idea of National politics and policy 
is just the silence about the abstract character 
of slavery, and the toleration of differences in 
the sentiments of different sections of the coun- 
try, which the Union is sentimentally commit- 
ted for in the passages quoted. And that these 
doctrines of the Government organ assimilate 
with Abolitionism in principle, is true enough, 
for they very perfectly assimilate and harmon- 
ize with that Abolitionism which we entertain 

and push, as 8 mioral suasion agency, far be- 
yond the legitimate reach of the mere national 
politics which we profess, When wo say we 





besa. ay : alizing every other sectional policy. When wo 
The ‘justly remarks, that while the say we would seotior slavery, we mean 
Free-Soilers in Congress contend that Congress that, in the administration of the General Gov. 


Era. Direct to Sarah 





ernment, we would leave the system with the 
States, and abstain from all interference with 
it anywhere within its own local limits; and 
we would hold it in there, to establish justice, 
promote the general welfare, and secure do- 
mestic tranquillity. And if we once had the 
Federal Administration fairly and fully on 
these truly ~~ grounds, we would never 
agitate the q again in the North; but, 
occupying a place in the South, and claiming 
the rights and liberties of American citizenship 
and Christian brotherhood, we would use eve- 
ry 8 that Heaven has put within our pow- 
er to abolish it in every State in the Union, 
where our voice could reach, and we would 
cast our own vote against it in the region where 
we might have the constitutional liberty to do 
80. 
When our doctrines are understood we will 
be found orthodox at all points upon the na. 
tion’s constitutional relations to slavery; and 
if the Union’s remarkable oracle under notice 
were but earnestly obeyed and honestly guided 
by the sentiments of justice, humanity, and 
sound policy, it would assimilate with the Era 
something faster and earlier than we fear it is 
likely to do. It is in the meanwhile satisfac- 
tory to us to find, however unintentionally, that 
out of its own mouth its conduct is condemned, 
and we are justified. E. 





FOREIGN NEWS BY THE EUROPA. 


Dates from Liverpool to the 20th August. 

Eneianv.—A long report by the Commit- 
tee of Parliament upon the slave trade. Its sub- 
stance is, that Britain possessed, in 1850, twen- 
ty-four treaties with civilized Powers, to sup- 
press the trade; of these, ten give Britain a 
right of search and mixed courts ; twelve give 
the right of search and national tribunals ; 
and two, the United States and France, refuse 
the right of search, but agree to maintain a 
squadron off the African coast. 

“Britain had also forty-two treaties with 
African chiefs and princes. Since the above 
date she had terminated two more witli civil- 
ized Governments, and twenty-three with A fri- 
‘cans, making an aggregate of eighty-nine 
treaties to suppress the trade. The committee 
report that the trade would soon be extinguish- 
ed if the Cuban market was closed, and think 
the present time favorable for the joint efforts 
of Britain, France, and the United States, to 
stop it on the Cuban coast. 

“ Brazil is exonerated from blame. Portu- 
gal is charged with conniving at the traffic on 
the Mozambique coast, and the committee say 
that history a not record a more decided 
breach of national honor than is established 
against Spain ; and it is a matter of great sur- 
prise, while Spain is at this time indebted to 
England and France for their efforts to form 
a tripartiteeconvention with the United States 
to protect Cuba from piratical attacks, the 
Government of Spain should not take warning 
from the fact that one of the reasons alleged 
for the United States for not joining that con- 
vention is the continuance of the slave trade 
in that island. 

“The report does not say what is to be done; 
but adds, from the abuse of the American flag 
trading to Havana, a more cordial co-opera- 
tion on the part of the United States would 
materially assist the efforts to abolish the trade 
in that quarter.” 

John B. Gough is stirring up the English 
people upon the subject of Temperance very 
successfully. A resolute effort to procure pro- 
hibitory legislation, a Ja Maine Law, is on foot. 
The hope of success is very distent. Beer is a 
British institution, that the Millennium itself 
is expected to leave untouched. 

France.—Nothing but reports of the grand 
fete of the 15th—a joint celebration of the 
festivals, or the celebration of the joint festi- 
vals, of Napoleon and the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. An odd connection tru- 
ly. Mary was the mother of the Prince of 
Peace; but it was said to her, “a sword shall 
pierce through thy own soul also,” and Napo- 
leon may stand very well for a type of the 
Stabbers. So the Church illustrates itself; 
and the ceremonies were & capital concord- 
ance, to wit: a review of thousands of troops, 
tournaments, a passage at arms between 
French and English knights, &o. &c., with 
@ brilliant display of fire-works, and a high 
mass, to finish the harmonies. An unlimited 
supply of bread was given to the poor, and a 
supply of wine as liberal—the agents of life 
and death yoked again—and, as usual, the ex- 
pense to be paid was not small. This mixed 
religious and military row cost three quarters 
of a million of francs. The tax-gatherers will 
see to that in good time. French religion is a 
first-rate imperial gunpowder piety, and noth- 
ing else. 

Austria is reported to be making a general 
complaint to the European Powers about the 
Kosta affair. If our Government stands stiffly 
up to its position in this business, a new leaf 
in its history will be turned, and good beha- 
viour in that matter may turn up international 
principles which will bring with them good 
conduct in the matter of Cuba and other ad- 
jacent expectancies of our filibustering politi- 
cians. There is nothing like getting engaged 
in the world’s affairs. It cures home preju- 
dices, and obliges to the obseryance of public 
morality. [f we take to teaching the great 
Powers of Europe that they must respect the 
rights of the little ones in their neighborhood, 
the inference and application of the rule in 
our own case upon the American Continent is 
inevitable. 

SwitzERLAND is preparing energetically for 
her defence against Austria. 

Cu1na.—Canton is quiet, but not in a con- 
dition to hold out against the rebels, if attack- 
ed, and it was believed there that if Pekin 
fell into their hands, Canton, people and Ex- 
ecutive included, would declare in favor of the 
new dynasty. 

Russia anp Turkey.—The Czar accepts the 
proposals of the mediating Powers, and agrees 
to withdraw his troops from the principalities, 
on condition that the Sultan accepts the same 
propositions without any alteration; but the 
exact character of the terms submitted is not 
made public, and the acceptance by the Porte 
is not easily inferred in such uncertainty. So 
the Russian has gained everything by diplo- 
macy that is required to settle him in the mas- 
tery of Europe. If the Turkish Government 
does not submit to the terms, she goes to war 

inst the advice of her allies, (!) and must 
maintain herself as best she may. 

But all this means nothing but a shuffle, a 
diplomatic intrigue. No movement or event 
has transpired to fix the character of the affair, 
or to determine its future. E. 


To Hon. James Campbell, P. M. General : 
Your attention is called to the following let- 
ter: 





Oaxpae, Va., 8th mo. 25, 1853. 
G. Bartey: Please find enclosed one dollar 
for six months’ subscription for the National 
ylor, Jonesvilie, Lee 
This is the second a the family have 
made to get the Era. also subscribed 
for the New York Tribune ; but the postmaster 
saw proper to withhold them, considering them 
as ary publications, and endangering 
their pe institutions and the Union. 
Pane, respecfully, — 
Isaac MENDENHALL. 
Be pleased to look into this matter. If the 
facts be as stated, we call upon you to enforce 
the law against your subordinate, the postmas- 
ter at Oakdale, Virginia, or remove him. * 
Advices from Texas to the 19th ult,, render it 


county, Virginia. 





THE CLERGY, AND 
- Of the Liquor Trafic. 

The clergymen of Philadelphia—well and 
generally represented by those in attendance— 
held a-called meeting on the 30th ult., to take 
into consideration the state of the cause of tem- 
perance, and the duties of the clergy in refer- 
ence to the Maine Law. In the proceedings 
we find the names of Rev.’s John P. Durbin, 
Doctor Hodgson, of the Methodist Church ; 
Mr. Kennard, Baptist; Mr. Stork, Lutheran ; 
Mr. Brainard, Dr. Neal, 0. S. Presbyterian ; 
Dr. Newton, Episcopalian; Mr. Roberts, M. 
Protestant ; Mr. Willets, Dutch Reformed ; Mr. 
Rood, N.S. Presbyterian; Mr. Duffield, and 
Mr. Dickinson. 

A series of resolutions were adopted, recom- 
mending a resort to the ballot-box for the pur- 
pose of procuring a Prohibitory Liquor Law. 
These resolutions go the whole length of the 
moral and political movement. They recom- 


ject, before the next election, and provide for 
& clerical address to the religious voters. 

The Rey. Mr. Brainard proposed the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the clergy of this city de- 
sire to feel and inspire a profound reverence 
for the laws of the land, and deplore the 
position they are compelled to occupy in de- 
nouncing a traffic which the law sanctions, but 
which is ruinous to the public welfare and 
happiness. As they cannot be silent under the 
result of this unholy traffic, they are compelled 
to urge, as they do urge, its abolition, that they 
may denounce sin without striking at the in- 
fluence of law. 

This is just the thing, and the very pattern 
for a clerical resdlution in another matter, 
about which the word “abolition” has been 
used occasionally. The mover was probably 
thinking so much of the possible misapplication 
of the principle, that he could think of nothing 
else, and so forgot to put the word liquor be- 
fore the word traffic. This is one ef the cases 
in which an Anti-Slavery paper has to exercise 
its utmost vigilance to prevent a principle or a 
profession from getting under the wrong head 
in its columns. And if the clergy are not 
watchful, they will get incendiary before they 
are aware of it. A man holding such senti- 
ments in the abstract, wouldn’t feel himself 
obliged to send back his mother into Slavery, 
even to save the Union. Nay, a clergyman 
might have some reluctance to surrender even 
the poorest of his flock that partook of the 
bread and wine wit} him. What nice distine- 
tions we have to make in these troublesome 
times ! E. 





THE SCIENCE OF N®SCIENCE, WHICH IS NOT 
A NEW SCIENCE, BUT A NO-SCIENCE. 


How they do talk! The Reviewer of New 
Works for the National Intelligencer, noticing 
Tue Puitosopny or Sir Witiiam Hamit- 
TON, lately published in New York and Wash- 
ington, blows up this latest metaphyiscal bub- 
ble in this fashion: “Before his (Sir Wil- 
liam’s) brilliant qualities have paled the stars 
of Reid, Stewart, Brown, and the other philos- 
ophers of the Scottish school, as also Cousin, 
the apostle of Rationalism in France, together 
with the visionaries of Germany—sages who, 
in theology, believe everything but the Bible.” 
This is the author’s achievement, generally 
stated. The same thing has been said of every 
one of the above-named stars—and every whit 
as deservedly—that has in chronological order, 
or disorder, paled before its successor, and all 
together now before Sir William. In other 
words, “This is the cow with the crumply 
horn, that tossed the dog, that worried the cat, 
that killed the rat, that ate the malt, that lay 
in the house that Plato built.” All of which 
is true of the past, present, and future, too, for 
the end is not yet. 

The Reviewer, in the next paragraph, goes 
two steps forward of this position, as we un- 
derstand him. He thinks that “This is the 
Priest all shaven and shorn, that married the 
maiden all forlorn, that milked the cow with 
the crumply horn.” He says: 

“The work before us is distinguished not 
only for its excellence as a metaphysical sys- 
tem, its profound thought and recondite learn- 
ing, but also for its accordance and harmony 
with the principles of revealed truth ; and, in- 
deed, true philosophy will be ever found the 
most useful auxiliary of theology.” 

Let us see how the Priest (Philosophy) all 
shaven and shorn, marries the maiden (Reli- 
gion) all forlorn. The Reviewer puts it thus: 
“Sir William appears an amiable man, and 
blandly states his invincible ignorance on many 
points. Im truth, it may be laid down as a 
philosophical axiom, that the highest knowledge 
is @ consciousness of our ignorance, and that 
humility is the cardinal virtue, not only of 
revelation, but of reason.” 

And Sir William himself is quoted for the 
confession or assumption—for it has the humil- 
ity of the one and empty boast of the other in 
it—that “The recognition of the rule of pru- 
dent nescience would save much false and pre- 
sumptuous reasoning, equally discreditable to 
philosophy as to theology. Many things in 
theology are to be believed, not wnderstood.” 
And he instances “the futile attempts to har- 
monize by human reasoning such antilogies as 
foreknowledge, predestination, the free will of 
man, and the grace of God.” 

Call you that backing the book? Is that 
the way that the maiden draws the “sincere 
milk of the Word” from the metaphysical cow 
with the crumply horn? We have heard be- 
fore that metaphysics is dry, and think it is 
about time to let that heifer go to—grass. 

But this, and aqll this, is not the worst of it. 
Not only can this auxiliary, or handmaiden 
of theology, metaphysics, do nothing for her 
mistress, and very little for herself, besides 
owning up to her invincible ignorance, but the 
Reviewer serves up the difficulties of the Bible 
itself in the following doggerel : 

“ This is the book where each his dogma seeks, 

And this the book where each hig dogma finds.” 

Now, our idea is, that as long as Christian 
Philosophers (save the mark!) keep up this 
senseless gabble, proclaiming in their way that 
“ignorance is the mother of devotion,” it is 
not to be wondered if infidels say the same 
thing, with all the sarcasm that there is sub- 
stantially in the saying. The fellow that said 
“it is the sum of wisdom to know that we 
know nothing,” had just discovered that he 
was an ass, and left everything else to be dis- 
covered by other people; or, he was a philo- 
sophical puppy, that hoped to be astonishing, 
if a paradox could make him 60 ; at least, this 
is true of those who are always mouthing it 
after him. 

The Jntelligencer’s Reviewer will please to 
understand that we mean no special or per- 
sonal application of our remarks to him. We 
did not intend in any such way to distinguish 
him. He is only regarded and treated as the 
exponent of # tribe of fogies in philosophy that 
we are very tired of; and if he is up to the 
trick, will blandly smile in the sublime con- 
sciousness of that pompous nescience which 
distinguishes the sentimentalism of his set 
from ours, and so let it pass. E. 





Bladensburg, between a Mr. Riigway, editor 
of a paper at Bedford, Virginia, and s Mr. 
Davis, of Lynchburg, Va. After the first fire 
the affair was amicably adjusted, and the 
‘wounded honor of these F. F. V.’s satisfied. 





mend sermons in all the churches on the sub-- 


A Dvex was fought on the 30th ult., near | i 
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DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS. 


In another column will be found the second 
official list of diplomatic appointments made 
by the new Administration. The mission to 
France is still in abeyance. This is the mission 
which public rumor has assigned to Hon. John 
A. Dix, of New York. It is apprehended, how. 
ever, that should he be appointed, the Union 
would need saving again. “Young America » 
is provided for by the appointments of John 
M. Daniel, of the Richmond Examiner, 4, 
chargé d’affaires to Sardinia, and George y. 
Saunders, as consul to London. The latte 
has become famous as the projector of the Rp. 
ony line of steamers, for which line he mod. 
estly asked the Government to appropriats 
$2,400,000, for the purpose of transporting 
free negroes and the mails to Liberia. He was 
also, says the Evening Post, associated with 
George Law, in the famous musket pnrchase, 
This “ was near proving a goed speculation . 
but the unexpected termination of the revolu. 
tion in Europe took away the market which 
had been anticipated for them. Saunders’ 
last visit to London was to make this sale, 
Whether his next will have any connection 
with the same operation, we cannot say. Of 
this, however, there is no doubt, that the Gor. 
ernment has never been paid for the muskets” 

Saunders was editor of the Democratic Rp. 
view, which made such hot war upon the (lq 
Fogies, and insisted on the nomination of 
Douglas for the Presidency. From these ante. 
cedents, the public can judge whether or not 
his appointment will be a credit to the Ad 
ministration. There is no man on the list, we 
bolieve, who has ever been suspected of lean 
ing to Free-Soilism. . 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Since the advent of the Administration o{ 
Mr. Pierce, one thing is noticeable, especially 
in the various Departments. The clerks and 
Heads of Departments are working men, atten- 
tive to the duties of their offices. There seems 
to be no plage for drones and idlers. It was 
the fault of former Administrations, so far as 
our observationgextends, to sometimes keep 
men in office who notoriously neglected their 
duties. They drew their salaries regularly 
and the work which they should have done was 
foisted upon some good-natured fellow-clerk. 
All this hac changed. Each clerk is expected 
to do the duties of the desk to which he is ap- 
pointed, and censure or removal follows neglect 
This is right. Favoritism formerly procured 
appointments without regard to fitness, and po- 
litical considerations often kept a person in 
office after his incompetency or inattention to 
business was demonstrated. A new order of 
things, we are pleased to say, is inaugurated 
Sinecures are abolished, and he who will noi 
work is not expected to feed at the public crib 
One of the most industrious of the new ap 
pointments is Hon. Loren P. Waldo, Commis 
sioner of Pensions. This office requires just 
such a man as Mr. Waldo to bring up the busi. 
ness which had greatly accumulated. The Act 
of 28th of September, 1850, threw upon the of. 
fice a great number of claims, and it is hoped 
that by the meeting of “Congress the arrears 
will be brought up. 

We regret to learn that the census tables 
are to be published in an incomplete form. 
They are to contain, we hear, the statistics of 
population, of births, of marriages and deaths 
of nativities, of professions, occupations and 
trades, of agriculture, churches, and newspa- 
pers, but not the statistics of manufactures. 
The reason assigned for this important omis 
sion is, that the committee of Congress, who 
reported the act to authorize the printing of 
the census, found the returns relating to man- 
ufactures “too imperfect and unreliable for 
publication.” But is not this reason applicable 
to the whole census? and if part of the returns 
of the census is suppressed, why not suppress 
the whole? The discussions in Congress, ten 
years ago, exhibited the startling fact that the 
census of 1840 was falsified by the friends of 
the “peculiar institution ” in important partic- 
ulars; and we fear that the suppression of a 
part of the census returns of 1850 may be at- 
tributed to the zeal of some active adherent of 
the same cause, to exclude the damaging light 
which its publication would present. The 
damning proof that manufactures do not flour- 
ish at the South is to be suppressed, on the un- 
reliable plea that the returns of manufactures 
are “too imperfect and unreliable for publica 
tion.” Here is a matter for Mr. Pierce to look 
into. Let us have the returns of manufactures 
as well as the returns of population, dwellings, 
farms, professions, &c. The one is doubtless 
as reliable as the other. The marshals, if they 
did their duty, doubtless made as correct re- 
turns of manufactures as they did of the popu 
lation. Let us have the returns of manufac- 
tures in the United States. The errors, if any 
there be, can be better corrected by the publi 
cation of the returns, than they can be by their 
suppression. Let us not have a “curtailed ab- 
breviation, compressing the particulars.” The 
census is too important a subject to be tamper 
ed with in this way. . 


LETTER FROM MItS WORMELEY 
Newport, R. I., Aug. 27, 185°. 
To the Editor of the National Era: __ 
I beg to acknowledge having received “7 
William Heacock and Lucinda Lake, throug? 
you, the sum of two dollars, to be appropriate 
towards the object mentioned in my letter. 
shall be greatly obliged to you if you ca» - 
vey my most sincere thanks to these contr! o 
tors, who will be glad to learn that [ have no 
received $2,473 ; and as my letter has appearee 
in the English papers, I begin to think it ad 
sible I may mike up the whole sum. At | 
rate, I look upon John Gordon’s -_. a 1 
younger children, and Jake, Sarah’s hus < 
as already free; and the money sent aS 
your correspondents is added to the sum “ ‘ 
trying to complete for the purchase of —, 
John Gordon’s eldest daughter—a really pr a 
girl of sixteen—-whom I cannot bear to <w 
to the horrible chances of a Southern - - 
There will then remain two sons—Fran 
and John Barber, 18—but [ have great = 
as I said before, that the liberality of my od 
lish friends may be great enough to pure es 
them. Both John Gordon and Sarah are P ‘et 
sons, and, I doubt not, will always st i 
this help, which came to them so unexp¢ oad 
in the hour of their distress,as @ direct 8 
to their prayers. I hear from bina 
the happiness of both ee at their 
ening pros is unbounded. .. 
Ja pee Sarah will go to Baltimore, = 
they have friends who will see after — as 
fare; but John Gordon has made up . “ir 
to take as many of his family as we ~ + bad 
him to Liberia. 1 should not have fell matic 
any right to affix any condition of a bat 
to my efforts for his children 8 free . ms 00 
am very glad of his determination. hee 
friends in the Northern States, but - ath ao 


éral in the Colony, who are sem an gatit 


¥ 


send home letters describing the! 
i ith the country. : - 
Phen: prim ey tiene in sending 6 
such an eraigrant as John Gordon ie? , 
He isa hard-working, honest, uncomP Sas 
man, of perfectly steady habits, ane dorabl? 
family éotions. ~He has also cons, 
mechanical skill. The Colonization not his 
has ised to forward him, and a0 | (/ 
deni ces we may liberate, by their a 
ist November; and their friends here age 
that they take with them such thing! ty oe 
enable them to start in life with a fo 
: atest 
have received, on all hands, the ore the 


;and the amour ii 
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LANGSTROTH ON THE Hive anv’ Honey-Brr, A 
Keeper’s Manual. By Rev. L. L. Langstroth. 
Northampton, Mass.: Hopkins, Bridgeman, & Co. 
This is a highly-interesting treatise—proba- 

bly the most profound and elaborate that has 

ever been issued in this country—upon that 
peautiful and instructive branch of Natural 

History, which treats of that model economist— 

that indefatigable little libertine, against whose 

importunities no flower is proof—that incarna- 
tion of energy and perseverance—the Honey- 

Bee. 

lll health having debarred Mr. Langstroth 
from officiating in his professional capacity, and 
yet requiring him to be in the air as much as 
possible, he has devoted himself to the culture 
and study of bees; and is the proprietor of one 
of the most extensive apiaries in the United 
Siates; and his assertions and statements are 
youched for and substantiated by his experi- 
ence. eal . * 
SLAVERY AND THE Cuurce. By William Hosmer. 

Auburn, New York: Wm. J. Moses. 

Mr. Hosmer, after conducting, ably and en- 
ergetically, a long newspaper discussion upon 
the subject of Slavery, has concluded to publish 
his labors in a modified and more durable 
form—henece this little volume. The greater 
part of it is devoted to an endeavor to contro- 
vert the oft-urged plea that Christianity sanc- 
tions Slavery. His arguments are sound, logi- 
cal, and well put. * 
Tue New Orveans Sxetcu Book. By “Stahl,” 

author of the ‘‘ Portfolio of a Southern Medical 

Student.” Philadelphia: A. Hart, late Carey & 

Hart. For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, 

D.C. 

Funny, funnier, funniest, are the gradations 
one is carried through, on opening this book. 
It is composed-of a series of short sketches, 
originally written for and published in the N. 
Orleans Delta, of which “Stahl” (Dr. G. M. 
Wharton) is one of the editors. The meaning 
of many points is specially local; but each 
sketch possesses a fand of wit and humor, rare 
and original, and of a catholic significance. 
Some half dozen capital illustrations, by the 
unapproachable Darley, are scattered through 
the volume. * 





Purnam’s Montuiy. September, 1853. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Co. 

This is the American Magazine, and the 
number before us fully comes up to its prede- 
cessors. It is illustrated with views of the prin- 
cipal churches in New York, and contains 
seventeen articles. We give the titles of some 
of the articles: New York Church Architect- 
ure ; Curiosities of Puritan History ; Salt Lake 
and the New Saratoga; The Pacific Railroad ; 
The Day Owls of North America; Our New 
President; The Medical Profession ; Wensley— 
a story; From the Summer Diary of Minerva 
Tattle ; Editorial Notes, &e. * 
Tur KNICKERBOCKER. September, 1853. N. York: 

Samuel Hueston. 

Promptly with the month comes the Knick- 
erbocker, and is always welcome. The Editor’s 
Table is as rich and racy as ever, and the 
“Up the River” correspondent continues his 
lucubrations. The Fudge Papers are contin- 
ued, and the usual variety is maintained. * 


Biackwoor. August, 1853. New York: L. Scott 
& Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, 
D.C. 

The leading article in this number is “ The 
Narcotics we indulge in,” in which the use of 
tobaco is treated of at length. The other ar- 
ticles are: South American Travel and Adven- 
ture; Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe; New 
Readings in Shakspeare; The Insurrection in 
China; Lady Lee’s Widowhood—a capital 
story—and France in 1853. * 
Tur Lonpon QuaRTERLY Review. July, 1853. N. 

York: L. Scott &Co. For sale by’ Taylor & Maury, 

Washington, D. C. 

This number commences @ new volume. It 
contains eight articles: Annals of Iseland, by 
the Four Masters; Haxthausen’s Notes on 
Russia; Generalizations of Comparative Anato- 
my; Shepherd on Ecclesiastical Forgeries ; 
Autobiography of Signor Ruffini; Count Fic- 
quelmont on the Palmerston Policy ; The Ox- 
ford Commission, and Memoirs of Thomas 
Moore. * 





Tur Epinsuren Review. July, 1853. New York: 
Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Edinburgh opens with an interesting 

view of the Austrian Court in the Eighteenth 

Century. It contains, also, a review of the con- 

dition of Popular Education in the United 

States, in which Englishmen are urged to ex- 

tend the blessings of education to the masses, 

It increases the efficiency of a nation, promotes 

*temperance, aids religion, checks pauperism, 
and diminishes crime. These considerations 
deserve attention. The article on Quarantine, 

Small Pox, and Yellow Fever, asserts that 

there is no trustworthy evidence to prove that 

a yellow-fever epidemic ever has been import- 

ed. * 





THE INDIANA SLAVE CASE. 


The Bog on the Other Leg.—The case of 
John Freeman, at Indianapolis, arrested as the 
slave of Pleasant Ellington, @ member of the 
Methodist Church, has resulted in the release 
of Freeman. He has been confined since the 
21st of June, and the marshal charged him $3 
per day for a guard to keep himself from run- 
ning away. The State Sentinel says : 

“The claimant—P. Ellin of Missouri— 
after an examination of the testimony adduced 
by Freeman’s counsel, was convinced that he 
had claimed ‘the wrong man,’ and through his 
counsel, J. A. Liston, withdrew the claim. 

“The testimony is clear as to his being an 
entirely different person from the ‘Sam’ claim- 
ed as pare run away from Greenup oem: 
Kentucky. It is also p beyond a doubt, 
that the latter is now in Canada. Freeman 
was identified by witnesses of excellent char- 
acter, now in Georgia and Alabama, as bein 
——_ colored man who lived in Georgia until 

4. 

“A civil suit will be instituted by Freeman 
against P. Ellington for false imprisonment, 
and process issued accordingly, damages 
claimed are $10,000. This case will come up for 


trial at the next term of the Circui 
fourth Monday in probe te Circuit Court, the 





Pgs + becca Surviving Stave — 
old negro, aged 12 . 

of Ceneal ae i ston, te abves \e beth Ms 
the World’s Fair exhibition. I¢ been pro- 
posed to place him in some elevate position 
near & box for the reception of contributions to 
the Washington National Monument. The 
venerable centennarian will doubtless attract 
much attention, and may contribute thus to 
the accomplishment of the patriotic underta- 
king.—St. is Democrat. 


The above suggestion is not received with fa- 
vor. Some of the Southern journals scout the 
proposition. The Lexington (Ky.) Express is 
surprised at this proposition to collect funds to | £ 
erect &@ monument to Washington. He says: 


“Sooner let the work be abandoned, the super- 
srvctere tes SUL AROSE p ene 
tion, and the proceeds applied to the founding 
of « Nationat Menagerie, a National Circus, or 
the erection of Concert Hall for Sable Har- 





the World’s bair at New York from the South. 
ern States are exceedingly meagre. This can- 
not be attributed to any lack of inventive ge- 
nius at the South; the cause must be looked 
for elswhere. 


no ties of the affections to bind them 
as with individuals; and the 
when 
the rule which proscribes gratitude, and must 
try the question of to-day by the interests of 
to-day, and all contingent relations by the cal- 
culations on the future. 
a crisis like the present, that the events of the 
past appear to have such slight and immate- 
rial influence, and that, as regards the course 
of things, the positions have very much resem- 
bled those in a country dance, where, though 
two partners lead off together in the fastest lock, 
there will be plenty of turnin 
hands, cutting, shuffling, an 
partners, before any couple can get to the 

or the figure be danced out into any degree of 
regularity 


in his vatise.) and*his compatriot refu, 
to mention the Montenegrin dispute and abso- 


remains at his death, let him dispose of it in, the adjournment of oa ne *) and London 
the emancipation and colonization of one of his 
own race.” 


It is worthy of note that the contributions to | 


* 





EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpon, August 18, 1853. 

Nations do not love each other. There are 
OMS OW 
formed, fall almost instantly within 


It is thus we find, at 


round, crossing 
even Seat 
en 


and repose. 

The “march” of affairs in the East has af- 
forded as remarkable an example of this spe- 
cies of gyration as is often witnessed where 
such ponderous parties corm A the floor of the 
political bali room. Russia had saved Austria 
in Hungary, and Austria had not only a little 
business on hand in Italy, but a tiff with the 
Porte on account of the asylum afforded to 
Kossuth (with, as alleged, the imperial caaeaas 
0 


lute collision. Between gists and’ Prussia 
there existed the best un nding, and Prus- 
sian jealousies could be but in the least degree 
excited by operations about the mouth of the 
Danube and the Dardanelles. Above all, there 
was a strong impression that France and Eng- 
land could not coalesce for a common object, 
nor @ cordial co-operation be established be- 
tween two Governments whose views must soon- 
er or later diverge, if not clash—whose national 
enmity was the tradition of seven hundred 
years, and whose systems represented the most 
stringent despotism and the freest popular in- 
stitutions. Surely the time was propitious, and 
M. Lavalette’s surreptitious move relative to 
the Latin shrines in Palestine furnished the 
opportunity for “agitating, agitating;” of 
which the Emperor Nicholas speedily availed 
himeelf. 
The most extraordinary feature in the sequel 
is the proof it affords of the determined and 
unchangeable aggressive policy of Russia— 
over-riding all other considerations, and peril- 
ing the peace of Europe and the destinies of 
the Empire, the moment a speculative concur- 
rence of circumstances seemed to open the way 
to the accomplishment of this vast ambition; 
for up to this period the world could not exhibit 
an observer of treaties, a conservator of peace, 
and a stickler for the balance of power, more 
zealous and consistent than the Czar. It must 
therefore have been a deep concern to induce 
him, as it were in a moment of frenzy, to throw 
all this eminent character to the winds, and 
let loose the grand Muscovite secret that uni- 
versal dominion isin reality as much the de- 
sign of the Russian Government as ever it wag 
of Timor Bey or Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
lesson is read to the whole continent—do not 
deceive pang the Bear must be muzzled, 
or it will infallibly trample down the rights of 
nations, and destroy the liberties of every 
le. 
What but this stern conviction and prospect 
of @ common danger could have cooled down 
the friendship of Prussia, alarmed the fears and 
concluded the gratitude of Austria, and made 
France and England as one man, resolute to 
resist this insolent violation of every principle 
of truth, justice, and honor—almost more dis- 
graced by the paltriness of its excuses, than by 
the intrinsic infamy of its measures and aim. 
The eruption wil!, it now appears certain, be 
salved over for the nonce, and things be ar- 
ranged to return pretty nearly to their former 
condition. But will no securities be taken for 
the future, and all left to chance and accident- 
al contingencies? It is clear that Russia can- 
not be trusted, whenever opportunity occurs to 
tempt her on the same path again. Independ- 
ently of the evidence of the last six months, we 
can cite the opinion of one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen of the age, a member of the 
English Cabinet, and one who has had the 
greatest experience of diplomatic intercourse 
with the Emperor Nicholas, and who declares 
of that sovereign, personally, that during a 
number of years he never had to treat with an 
individual who so frankly, so consistently, and 
so resolutely maintained the necessity for the 
strict observance of every engagement on which 
the stability of the European compact and the 
continuance of peace depended. He, from his 
knowledge of human nature, could not conceive 
the possibility of the utter change which had 
plunged the Cyar into the course so directly 
and fatally opposite. 
From such an authority, the highest that 
could be appealed to, the enunciation of such 
@ fact could not fail to give rise to curious re- 
flections. The supposition of an entire revul- 
sion of sentiments, and consequent adoption of 
a suicidal policy, could hardly meet the requi- 
sites of the case. Whence, then, the reaction ? 
We could but surmise one cause ; and it seems 
to us to bear most forcibly on the late proceed- 
ings, and on the conviction we must all feel 
that the pursuit of Russian aggrandizement, 
r fas ant nefas, does not depend upon the 
idea or will of the ruler, but is a constant to 
be wrought out from a settled principle, and 
by an unseen power behind the throne, and 
far stronger than its occupant, no matter how 
stern sat determined his character may be. 
And if this be the secret of an irresistible in- 
fluence, it may be well worth our inquiry, 
What are likely to be the results of the de- 
nouement now anticipated? That the consid- 
eration of the four great Powers, in endeavor- 
ing to make a golden bridge for the retreat of 
the Czar, may have an important effect on his 
position, is obvious—nay, that he dared not to 
have gone back a step without it, is not im- 
robable—but even with this smoothing of dif- 
culties, we would not venture too sanguine a 
prophecy that the Russian sovereignty and em- 
pire would not soon have reason to lament that 
ever the bigoted and fanatic spirit of a blind 
and fanatic religion wagstirred from its inmost 
depths to abet an atrocious political crime! 


The Indian and Chinese news assumes more 
definite form by every arrival. The former has 
been happily removed out of the atmosphere of 
conjecture and censure, by the conclusion of 
the war, after a Burmese sort of fashion, and 
the proclamation of peace, with the annexa- 
tion of Pegu, by the British commander. Prome 
and Mead-day are ceded to the protecting out- 
posts of the Peguan frontier, and the Irawaddy 
has had its navigation thrown open to com- 
merce, the obstruction of which, even more 
than deeds of arms, appears to have led to the 
consummation by all parties devoutly to be 
wished; for the invaders wére suffering great 
mortality from the diseases of the climate, and 
the natives were perishing from starvation, 
their supplies of rice being cut off by our pos- 
session of the river. 

The Chinese intelligence serves to confirm 
our occas letter. The — of Amoy 
are bed to belong to the Small Knife So- 
ciety—a body or eect apparently different from 
the now-called “Christian Insurrection ” under, 
Tien-Tai, who assumes to have received a di- 
vine mission. Nearly all the southern parts 


are overrun marauders 
handed John Chinamsen not likely to lose an 
opportunity for and plundering on his 








ma 

and. fierce democracy, that has given rise to a 

_— of Parliamentary electioneering which 
as 

tian its usual Oy dg 

The revelations the unlucky boroughs 

which have undergone research, indicate a very 

general condition of rottenness, 


considerable proportion of electors and repre- 


and even a lan 


ng such an uninhabited desert, that no 
bman could expect to live in, or on, it. It 
be the unnatural union of great wealth 


been suffered this yeat to exhibit more 
of beautiful varieties. 


called in these 
cases corruption ; and show that at least a very 


sentatives would be improved by any rational 
measure of reform. An act to make all 


a men | and permanently organized by appointing John | the former being principal, and the latter h r 
virtuous would perhaps be the shortest way ; | Jay President ; nd Mesa. Church, of Madi- | assistant, in the aehagh ese ladies are the 
but we cannot be sure that it would be alto- | so Bryant, of New York, Secretaries, warm admirers and apolosiste of that libelous 
gether successful in its operation. Mean- ' 


while, awaiting for the grand purifying ava- 
tur next year, our senators disperse themselves 
literally throughout the universe, for we know 
several about to start on journeys which are 
astonishing, even in these locomotive and elec- 
tric times. Such is their commendable thirst 
for knowledge, and their desire to make them- 
selves competent members of the legislative 
body. Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. 
will have their share of inquisitive visiters ; an 
Tartary and China may look out for inspec- 
tion into their conditions, politics, shawls, and 
tea-chests. 


The fate of the Russo-Turkish turmoil, it 
may be inferred from our ministerial state- 
ments, (though, like the whisperings of Juliet 
from the balcony, they speak, but say noth- 
ing,) is all but terminated, and we shall, Heav- 
en be praised! avoid the horrors of war. Lord 
John Russell, a little master of the great Tal- 
leyrand science, which considers speech to be 
given to man to conceal his thoughts, and, we 
may add, to mystify truth, and exhibit a shadow 
quite dis from its substance—as Hiber- 
nice— 

** My shadow on this wall 
Is not like myself at all, 
Molly, dear,” 

Lord John, we repeat, gave an explanation 
of the whole affair, which had the extraordi- 
nary merit of telling everybody what every. 
body knew before. Yet as matters are so far 
advanced, there is small room left for doubt. 
Russia has accepted the Austrian quietus, as 
approved by Prussia, France, and England, and, 
as it must be accepted by the Porte, some lit- 
tle punctilios may need arrangement, such as: 
I will send an ambassador, or a signature, when 
you have commenced the evacuation of the 
Danubian Provinces; or, I will march out the 
moment I receive your adhesion to the treaty. 
Lord John uses the phrase “will immediately 
lead to” this retreat ; which may mean a short 
measure of time. But as the thing will surely 
be done, a trifle this way or that is of no mo- 
ment. The only other phrase in his lordship’s 
“explanation” that deserves a passing com- 
ment, is that which conveyed his dictum that 
“the maintenance of Turkey can only be re- 
cured by a constant union between England 
and France—(cheers|—by a thorough concert 
and constant communication between those 
two great Powers.” Does it follow, that in the 
event of a misunderstanding between them, 
Russia can and will pounce upon and dismem- 
ber Turkey? Such seems to be the logical 
and natural corollary! At any rate, Louis 
Napoleon has confirmed himself strongly on 
his imperial throne by his skillful management 
of this imbroglio. 


LONDON PENCILLINGS, 
FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 


There is a beautiful seat fitting up and en- 
larging in one of the most picturesque localities 
of Surrey, and some twenty odd miles from 
town, which rumor hints is about to become 
the property of Prince Albert, who will there 
take his rural — like one of the county 
squirearchy who affect that charming neigh- 
borhood. At present, the purpose (if true) is 
as secret as the River Mole, whose course is so 
lost under ground, as to give it its name. 

The Lord Mayor’s Chaplain, the other day, 
preaching in the city, was very desirous to pro- 
duce a favorable effect upon one of his influen- 
tial hearers. His discourse was of the longest, 
and he fancied he observed the tedium it cre- 
ated in his auditor, to whom at the succeeding 
banquet he expressed a hope that the length of 
the sermon did not fatigue him. “No, sir;” 
was the reply, “nor its depths either.” 

There is a project on foot for a broad road 
from Lambeth to the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, about six miles, with villas on each side. 
alternating with crescents, terraces, and streets, 
We have not heard of its being as yet adequate- 
ly supported. 

A subscription association is being formed 
for the continuation of Assyrian “diggings,” on 
@ more extended scale than heretofore. Much 
as the design is approved, the plan does not ap- 
pear to have inspired confidence. Why does 
not America enter her energies on this field ? 

A Frenchman has, it is said, at last built a 
monster balloon, susceptible of being guided at 
the discretion of the aerial navigators in the 
basket, and managed in every respect at pleas- 
ure. He last week invited a large party of 
the wealthy and scientific to take an excursion 
with him, but Baron Rothschild excused him- 
self by a note, expressing his great admiration 
at the inventor’s success, and only excusing his 
absence from the demonstration on the ground 
that he happened to have a party engaged at 
pte and should be sorry not to get back to 
them ! 


APPOINTMENTS RY THE PRESIDENT. 


Diplomatic Agents, Consuls, and Commercial 
Agents of the United States, appointed since 
the 24th of May, 1853. 
DIPLOMATIC. 
Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, to be Com- 
missioner of the United States to the Empire 
of China. 
R. Augustus Irving, of Connecticut, to be Sec- 
retary of the Legation of the United States at 
the Court of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias. 
David L. Gregg, of Illinois, to be Commis- 
sioner of the United States to the Kingdom of 
Hawaii. 
Philo White, of Wisconsin, to be Chargé d’ 
ffaires of the United States to the Republic of 
uador. 
John M. Daniel, of Virginia, to be Chargé 
@ Affaires of the United States near the Gov- 
ernment of Sardinia. 
Thomas E. Massey, of Alabama, to be Sec- 
retary of the Legation of the United States to 
the Republic of Chili. 

Daniel E. Sickles, of New York, to be Sec- 
retary of the Legation of the United States near 

her Britannic ajesty . 

Carroll Spence, of Maryland, to be Minister 
resident of the United States at Constantinople. 
John W. Dana, of Maine, to be Chargé d’Af- 
faires of the United States to the Republic of 

Bolivia. 

CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

For Vera Cruz—John T. Pickett, of Ken- 
tacky. 
For Bayonne—John P. Sullivan, of Califor- 


nia. 
For Mozambique—George R. Dwyer, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 





For Amoy—Thomas H. Hyatt, of New York. ) 


For St. John’s, (Porto Rico)—John Parsons, 
of Florida. 

For Lima—J. Caleb Smith, of California. 

For Marseillese—Samuel Dinsmore, of New 
Hampshire. 

For Elsineur—F. B. Wells, of New York. 

For Leith—James McDowell, of Ohio. 

For Matanzas—Edward Worrell, of Dela- 


ware. 
Glasgow—Phillip T. Heartt, of N. York. 
sa Buon Felis Foresti, of New York. 
For Turks Island—John L. Nelson, of Mary- 
d 


For Mannheim—John Scherff, of Maryland. 
For Pernambuco—Wnm. Lilley, of Ohio. 
For Bahia—John R. Bennett, of Missouri. 
For St. Jago de Cuba—Stephen Cochran, of 
rer Tehanghain-Robert C Marphy, of Ohio 
or . Murphy, o . 
For Amsterdam—R. G. Barnwell, of South 
Cc 


For Aspinwall, (New Grenada)—George W. 
Fleteher, of Ala , 
ond Stuttgardt—Max Stettheimer, of New 
r Fuh b Jones, of Virginia. 
fora al oi 
. 


|e 


’ Fae ace N. Saunders, of New 


tion, New Yorx.— Senator Chase, ex-Sen 


-very much, if people would reflect that when a 


InperEyDENT Democratic Stare Conven- 
ator 


The State Free Democratic Convention met 
at Syracuse, New York, on the 3ist ult. Enoch 
Marks was chosen Chairman pro tem. 

A Committee on Permanent Organization 
was appointed, also one on an A and 
Resolutions, of which ex-Senator Hale is Chair- 
man. Recess. 

Afternoon Session. 
The Convention re-assembled at 2 o’clock, 


directors of the fourth district of New Orleans 
The note commences thus: 


“Gentlemen : I presume no member of your 
board would, Loge be instrumental in 
appropriating the public moneys to the support 
of Abolitionists ; hence I conciude that you are 
all ignorant of the fact that two mem 
that faction are receiving pay as public school 
teachers. [ allude to Miss —— and Miss —— 


Mr. Hale reported a series of resolutions and 
an address to the Independent Democracy. 
Senator Chase came into the hall, aad was 
greeted with tremendous applause. ; 
Gerritt Smith was also present an hour, and 
Mr. Hale called him out, saying, his sitting in 
Congress, though silent, would be a stern re- 
buke to the Slavery party. 
Mr. Smith responded briefly, complimenting 
Mr. Hale. 

The following nominations were made: 
Secretary of State—Charles B. Sedgwick, of 
Onondaga. 

Comptroller—Seth M. Gates, of Wyoming. 
Attorney General—John Jay, of New York. 
Treasurer—Nathan Soule, of Onondaga. 
Canal Commissioner—Charles G, Case. 
Prison Inspector—Horace Boardman, of Clin- 
ton. 

Engineer—Silas Cornell, of Monroe. 

Judge of Court of Appeals, (full term)—Leo- 
nard Gibbs, of Washington; do. (short term)— 
E. J. Chase, of Niagara. 

Clerk of Court of Appeals—Thomas G. Frost, 
of Oneida. 

The Convention was quite enthusiastic. Ad- 
journed sine die. 

This is the telegraphic report. We shall 
publish the proceedings in full next week. * 


a Se Seen 


publication known as Uncle Toms Cabin, and 
cannot, therefore, be otherwise than inimical 
to our ‘ peculiar institutions.’ ” 

To the charge thus made, it was urged that 
it “as “clearly our duty to discourage the resi- 
dence song us of those who cherish hostility 
to our institutions,” and that “to pay them 
salaries out of the public funds is wholly incom- 
patible with that independence which should 
be maintained under all circumstances.” These 
considerations were urged at considerable 
length; yet on the 18th ult. these teachers were 
re-elected. “A Citizen” thereupon cries out 
against the treachery of the school directors of 
the fourth district. “If this community,” he 
says, “is prepared to sanction such treachery 
on the part of any public body, it is full time 
that we were aware of the fact.” We think 
80, too. * 


THe YELLOw Fever ar New Orveans.— 
New Orleans, Sept. 3—For the twenty-four 
hours ending yesterday morning, there were 
117 deaths, of which 96 were from yellow fever. 
The disease, in a very malignant form, is ex- 
tending along the coast. Several of the tele- 
graphic operators are down with the fever, and 
at times it was difficult to work the lines on 
that account. 

The total number of deaths at New Orleans 
for the fourteen weeks ending August 27th, as 
given by the Picayune, is 8,579, of which 6,170 
were from yellow fever. There are three asy- 
lums in the city containing about 200 orphan 
children, whose parents have been swept off by 
the epidemic. * 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SLAVERY. 


Ricuisucto, July 14, 1853. 


P. Donanog, Esq.: Please answer the follow- 
ing questions: 1st. Can a Catholic be a slave- 
holder? 2d. Can he receive the sacraments 
while engaged in the traffic of slaves ? 


A Susscriper. 
To the ist. Hecan. The mere holding of 
slaves is not unchristian. The notion that Sla- 
very, per se, is contrary to the natural or divine 
law is absurd. 2d. The external traffic—that 
is, the African trade—is forbidden by the 
Church as well as by the State. ‘The internal 
trade—that is, the business of carrying them 
in droves from State to State—is a business in 
which no Christian would be engaged. The 
mere private purchase or sale of a slave is not, 
of course,improper, per se. [It might be wrong 
on account of some unchristian circumstance 
connected with it, such as the wanton separa- 
tion of families, or the ignoring of the marriage 
tie, would be. It would simplify this matter 





Tue Boston CommonweaLTH, we are pleas- 
ed to learn, is shortly to be enlarged and im- 
proved. The publishers propose to make it 
one of the best daily journals in the country. 
Its miscellaneous department will be well cared 
for, and the discussions in th Commonwealth 
are hereafter not to be confined to political 
questions. Our friends in Massachusetts should 
see to it that the Commonwealth receives a cir- 
culation commensurate with its merits. * 


——_—_- 


LETTER FROM SYRACUSE. 


Meeting of the Independent Democracy of New 
York City—The State Convention—Its Nom- 
inations for State Officers—Interesting Dis- 
cussions—Enthusiastic Public Meeting—The 
Speakers, §c. 


Syracuss, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Having been appointed, by the friends of 
Independent Democracy in this city, as one of 
their delegates to the State Convention, which 
assembled here yesterday for the purpose of 
nominating their candidates for the State of- 
fices, I felt it to be my duty to attend. Since 
I am hege, the readers of the Era will natural- 
ly expect some account of the proceedings from 
me. This I propose to give them, in lieu of my 
usual city letter ; doubting not that the change 
will be acceptable to them. At any rata it is 
fitting that the doings of the True Democracy 
of the Empire State should have some record 
in the leading political Anti-Slavery organ of 
the country. But, first, a few words touching 
the meeting in the city, to which I have inci- 
dentally alluded. 

{t has been a subject of general regret, to 
which I gave expression in a recent letter, that 
the voting Anti-Slavery men of a great centre 
like the city should have enjoyed heretofore so 
little of interchange of sentiment and sympa- 
thy ; in other words, that something worthy of 
being called an organization had never been 
effected ; and it is a lamentable fact—as that 
meeting revealed—that the Free-Soilers there 
have been, mostly, as strangers to each other ! 
But I am glad to be able to announce to the 
friends of our cause elsewhere, who look with 
lively concern towards this great State, that 
there is room for the hope that this is not to be 
the case hereafter. 

The attendance was good, considering the 
nature of it; while the spirit was fraternal, 
earnest, hopeful, and practical. It was presided 
over by D. D. T. Marshall—a gentleman who 
has done the cause good service as chairman of 
the Central Committee ; while G. W. Rose and 
E. A. Stansbury acted as Secretaries. These 
gentlemen are equally well known as faithful 
workers—the latter having served the cause of 
Liberty in the sphere of the press elsewhere. 
As one of the items which I should have given 
in a letter from the city, I will name the dele- 
gates. They were these: 

John Jay, John P. Hale, Dr. A. S. Ball, Dr. 
Thos. Ritter, C. B. Le Baron, M. B. Bryant, G. 
W. Rose, Joshua Leavitt, D. Harris, Dr. J. W. 
C. Pennington, Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, J. B. Taft, 
Wm. B. Smith, Chas. R. Miller, Chas. Sholey, 
and J. Banker McDonnell. 

The following alternates were also yg ene 
ed: Lauriston Hall, James O. Bennett, Henry 
B. Dawson, E. A. Stansbury, David G. Croly, 
M. B. Bentley, H. W. Robinson, I. H. Bailey, 
W. S. King, G, W. Brown, B. N. Fowler, D. ): 
T. Marshall, Dr. R. T. Trall, W. McDermott, 
S. Leeds, and O. R. Potter. 

Speeches were made by J. E. Snodgrass, John 
Jay, E. A. Stansbury, and J. B. Taft. I have 
named the speakers in the order of their intra- 
duction. They each gave evidence that the 
right spirit animated them ; while the recep- 
tlon of their remarks was such as indicated 
that those composing the meeting had become 
awakened ta the importance of organization 
and action in the commercial centre of the 
State. Mr. Hale’s absence from the meeting 
will be inferred from my having made no men- 
tion of his name. It is due to him to state, that 
he had not then returned from his visit to New 
Hampshire, to attend the great gathering at 
Woltborough. His absence was matter of ob- 
servation and regret. It was announced that 
a meeting for the ratification of the nomina- 
tions of the State Conveatian would be shortly 
held in the cijy, which will serve still more to 
arouse and unite the Free Democracy, not 
only of the city, but of the State at large. And 
here [ will take occasion to say, that I have 
regretfully discovered among some of the dele- 
gates from the rural districts, a disposition to 
underrate the importance of effective organiza- 
tion in the city. : } 

The Convention assembled at 10 o’clock, in 
the City Hall. During the forenoon, the at- 
tendance was rather small, but it filled up very 
fast during the afternoon. The ter 'y or- 
ganization consisted of Fnoch Marks, of Onon- 
dago, as Chairman, and M. B. Bryant of New 
York city, and S. BE. Church, of Madison, as 
Secretaries. In the permanent organization the 
same secretaries were retained, and John Jay, 
of New York city, was made President. » Mr. 
Jay, on taking the chair, made an address 
characterized by his usual chaste and classical 
style, while breathing the right spirit. | send 
you & copy of it, for panes in some other 
part of the paper. |t would throw my letter 
out of proportions to introduce it here. 

Mr. Church, of Madison, moved that a com- 
mitteo of nine be appointed by the Convention 
to present names for officers to be supported at 
the coming election. The following committee 


"GB Semmp, J. Snow, N. Moore, J F. Snod- 

.G. . Snow, N. : od- 

gress BL Soa, Bal b Fogg, and 
5 a ; 

. Snodgrass begged to be released from 
bs psiton assigning, a8 deter therefor, 
Se a ate eas ae ee 
wan : 
with, and G. W. Row was eaiaioned. 

[The nominations of this committee will be 
found in another column. } ; 
_ A committee, af 
tions and an 
chairman (Mr. Hale) 
which were adopted. 


slave is held or sold, it is not the person, but 
the labor, of the slave that is sold. [!!!] 

Boston Pilot. 
If this is not Jesuitism, what is? [f “it is not 
the person, but the labor, of the slave, that is 
sold,” how comes it that Slavery is perpetuated 
from generation to generation ? * 





Errata.—In Mrs. Stowe’s letter, on our first 
page, several inaccuracies occur. In the first 
paragraph, fourth line, for “ accessions,” read 
“ accessories ;” third paragraph, thirtieth line, 
for “a religieuse dress,” read “ the dress of a 
religeuse ;” fourth paragraph, sixth line, for 
“Stanbach” read “Staubach ;” forty-sixth 
line, for “they still occur,” read “the former 
still occur ;” forty-eighth line, for “as a bride,” 
read “like a bride;” eighth paragraph, for 
“amberge,” read “auberge ;” twenty-fourth 
paragraph, second line, for “ gran Schnidich,” 
read “grand Scheidich ;” thirtieth paragraph, 
for “ Rosenlane,”’ read “ Rosenland.” Several 
other minor errors occur, but the reader will 
readily correct them. * 


—————_ + —__ 


THe Wuote Wortp’s Temperance Con- 
VENTION, met in New York on the Ist instant. 
Among the active members were Rev. Mr. Hig- 
ginson, John Pierpont, Mrs. Nichols, P. T. Bar- 
num, Horace Greeley, Lucretia Mott, C. C. 
Burleigh, Lucy Stone, Frances D. Gage, Dr. 
Harriet K. Hunt, Rev. Antonette L. Brown, Ed- 
ward Webb, and Mrs. Mary Jackson, a dele- 
gate from England. 


a 


Hon. Mrs. Norton.—A letter of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Moran, to the Philadelphia Daily Regis- 
ter, reports a recent trial in one of the West- 
minster county courts, (England,) at the suit of 
@ carriage-builder against the husband of Mrs. 
Norton, for a bill of £49 4 6 sterling. From the 
testimony at the trial, it appears that Mrs. 
Norton has been separated from her husband 
since the year 1836, charged by him with im- 
proper intercourse with the late Lord Mel- 
bourne, with an allowance of £400 per annum, 
of which he is in arrear with her to the amount 
of £687, 10s. and refuses to pay. It turned 
out in the investigation, that Mr. Norton holds 
his wife’s copyrights, and receives £1,000 a 
year from them; that his own income is about 
£3,000, whereupon he refuses to pay her even 
her £400, awarded to her at the time of the 
separation. His name is George Chapel Nor- 
ton, and his title, Honorable! The English 
common law is a pretty thing. * 
Danie. T. Woopwarp was executed in the 
jail yard of this city on Friday last. He made 
no confession. Although the execution was 
nominally private, yet hundreds of men, women, 
and children, crowded the windows, roofs, and 
eminences near the jail, to behold the spectacle 
of seeing a fellow mortal hanging by the neck 
until he was dead. ¥ 





Bogus Dreps.—We are assured that there 
have been executed in this city, since last Jan- 
uary, not less than two hundred deeds for lands 
located in the old Military Bounty Tract, Illi- 
nois, and purporting to be made by soldiers of 
the war of 1812, nearly all of which haye been 
officially certified as acknowledged upon the 
oath of oné person as subscribing witness—the 
makers in no case being produced before the 
commissioners. Of course, there is foul play 
somewhere; and the probabitity would seem to 
be, that 4 gang of scoundrels have conspired 
to forge these deeds in the name of soldiers 
who are known-or presumed to be dead, and 
are intended to be sold to immigrants, or to 
squatters on the lands, or to those who may 
haye settled them under tax-sale fities. _ Who 
can ferret out these rascals, if rascals indeed 
they be}—N. Y. Pribune. 

The Illinois people had better keep a bright 
lookout for these forged deeds. *% 

A Monet Act or AssemBLy,—The Legisla- 
ture of New York, at its last session, passed 
the following act, which should serve as a 
model for all legislators hereafter : 
The People of the State of New York, repre- 

sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 

follows : 

Src. 1. Ten hours shall be deemed a day’s 
work, in the absence of any agreement, for me- 
a and laborers on all public works of 
this State. cat 

Sze. 2. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. : ‘ % 

There is the whole act—the whole story in 
& nut-shell. 


Errrct or THE New SreamBoat Law.—It 
is stated, that since the |st of Janet we 


the new steamboat law fo Sip of « single 


there hag not been the injury to one, n 
en 

passen fhe'Missiesippi Fiver or any of is tetbe- 

taries, whilst in the seven months 


there Ladle gro 
ding to these, ‘were over per- 
roeesing x huiast 
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Democratic S 


Gitende the Tones 


at Columbus, on the 


‘a series of resolutions, | 
ledo, was ; 





For Bordeaux—James Polk, of Maryland, 
COMMERCIAL AGENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
For P matra)—Rob. R. Purvis. 

6 de Loande, (Southwestern AF. | 


_ For St. 
rica)—John G, Willis. 








“Arp AND CoMFoRT” TO THE Axoutrion- | very effective speech, but it did not protect 
ists.—“ A Citizen,” in a communication to the | them from sundry objections which were raised. 


en out, declaring that it made his head ache 
every time he thought of some features, and of 
some of the men w . 
ation! An animated discussion follo in 
which Mr. Hale and others took part. r 
Hale said he had no idea of giving the 
burners the least — excuse for their re- 
of | creancy. Did the 

pudiate the Boffalo platform, the Barnburners 
would pretend that the change had absolved 
them f:om their solemn 
Webstr had vouched for the principles of the 
platform, by claimin 
thunder,” and the 
and he was disposed to hold them to it! 
The Convention refused to strike out. 
Sprague, of St. Lawrence, wanted a clause in- 
troduced into the last resolution, so that it 
would declare in favor of the Maine Law, by 
name, thus incorporating liquor prohibition in 
the platform of the 
though sanctioned by 


of @ more thorough and systematic organiza- 
tion, commending the Daily Chronicle of this 
city to the supfort of the Free-Soilers, and re- 
questing the publication of the proceedings in 
the Era and other friendly papers. 


was Gerrit Smith, who was called on, and 


justice and the right. 


sil ae Boas te 


TERMS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


a ent : On - $2 | Five copies, 8 
Hale, Gerritt Smith, M.C,, John Jay, and others | New Osloans Bulletin of the 3d ult., gives a pe hea Be Saget 04 ee es pa ey ag oy A Fen sspesions pear 18 
worthy of their com; any, were present. copy of a note which was sent to the school Sat eg ee gpere’ e Era, for single 


These terms mgulate the price of 
copies and for clubs, to old or new subseribers. Three, 
five, or ten old subscribers, for example, by clubbing, 
may have so many copies of the Era for $5, $8, or $15. 
AGENTS AND CLUBS. 
Agents are entitled to fifty cents on each new yearly 
subscriber, and twenty-five cents on each renewed 
subscriber, except in the case of clubs. 
A club of three subscribers, one of whom may be an 
old one, at $5, will entitle the person making it up to 
a copy of the Era for three months; a club of five, 
two of whom may be old ones, at $8, to a copy for six 
months; a club of ten, five of whom may be old ones, 
at $15, to a copy for one year. Money to be forward- 
ed by mail, at our risk. amounts may be re« 
mitted in drafts or certificates of deposite. It will be 
seen that the price of the paper, single copy, is two 
dollars a year. Agents sometimes allow a subscriber, 
whom they obtain or renew, the benefit of their coin- 
mission, so that the subscriber, by their kindness, geta 
his paper for $1.50, or $1.75, as the case may be. 
(G> Subscriptions for half a year, from the Ist of 
July to the 31st of December, will be Pig 


participated in its form 


ndependent Democracy re- 


pledges. Besides, Mr. 


them as “ Whig 
higs shouted “ Amen,” 


Mr. 





party. His proposition, 
several speakers, did not 
revail, and the resolution was Toft unchanged. 
esolutions were adopted, urging the necessity 


PROSPECTUS OF FACTSFOR THE PEOPLE. 
The “Facts For tHE Peor.x” is a monthly, doe- 
signed for preservation as a document for reference, 
or for general circulation, as a Free Democratic Mis- 
sionary, especially among those not yet familiar with 
the Anti-Slavery movement. It will be composed 
chiefly of articles from the National Era, adapted 
particularly to the purpose named. 

Each number will contain eight pages, and be print- 
ed on good paper, of the size of the Congressional 
Globe, in quarto form, suitable for binding. 

It will be furnished at the following rates, by the 
year, twelve numbers constituting a volume : 

Six copies to one address 

Twenty copies to one address- - - 3 

One hundred copies to one address - 12 
Any person or club may in this way, by raising 
$12, supply Anti-Slavery reading every month, for a 
whole year; to one hundred readers. Singie subscri- 
bers will not be received. Send for a club, and order 
it to one address. The postage is a trifle—only half 
a cent a number, six cents a year, paid in advance at 
the office where the paper is received. [>> All pay- 
ments must be in.advance. G. BAILEY. 
P. 8. Editors of newspapers favorable to the foro- 
going will entitle themselves to six copies of the 
monthly, by publishing the Prospectus, and directing 
attention to it. 


Among the more distinguished spectators 


made a few remarks in his happy manner. 
Senator Chase, of Ohio, was also present. He 
was called on, but declined to speak until the 
work of the day was finished. Frederick 
Douglas excused himself on the same ground. 

The spirit of the Convention was fraternal 
and earnest. Its deliberations cannot fail to 
do good, while its nominations are such as will 
commend themselves to the general support of 
the friends of freedom at the coming election. 
The nominees are all ‘well-tried champions of 


In the evening, a large and very sympathetic 
audience of both sexes assembled in a popular 
meeting at Weiten Hall—a commodious and 
elegant public building, which is a credit to 
Syracuse. 

The first speaker was Senator Chase, who 
made a terse and clear presentation of the 
principles of the Independent Democracy, 
which rendered a good service. Mr. Hale fol- 
lowed with a speech, which showed the incon- 
sistencies, pretensions, and exactions of the 
Slave Power to the life. His keen sallies of 
wit and humor kept the audience in an almost 
continuous convulsion of laughter. 

Dr. Snodgrass was next introduced. He de- 
clined making a speech, and contented himself 
with a few suggestions respecting the silly hum- 
bug cry about agitation, “putting back the 
cause in the South,’’ pledging himself to prove 
from the history of the past, on any occasion 
where time would permit, that there never was 
any “cause” worthy to be put forward, be- 
cause all of the plans of gradual emancipa- and take none but DR. McLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 
tion talked of contemplated the cruel expatri- There are other Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, 
ation of the colored race, under some guise or | 20w before the public. 

other. Mr. Douglas was loudly called for, but | ———= 
merely excused himself with a few hopeful re- 
marks. And thus ended an Anti-Slavery 
meeting of most decided interest, than which 
it would be difficult to get up a better any- 





THE HAPPY RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 
DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, 


Are daily forcing themselves before the public ; our 
citizens will speak out. Read the following: 
This is to certify that I was troubled with liver 
complaint for.six months, and, being advised by a 
friend to use Dr. McLane’s Celebrated Liver Pills, I 
got two boxes, and by the time I had finished taking 
them the disease had entirely disappeared. I there- 
fore cheerfully recommend taem to all afflicted with 
the liver complaint, or any other disease arising from 
excess of bile. 

MRS. CARNES, 5 Clinton st., N. Y. 
P. 8. The above valuable remedy, also DR, Mo- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, can now 
be had at all the respectable Drug Stores in the Uni- 
ted States. 
{>> Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 





, 
——-______.__ _—__ie 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Chartered in 1845, Professors’ Fees Abolished in 1852. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF MATRICULANTS, 1573. 





where. ___ Inpicator. MATRICULANTS OF 1852-53, 308. 
THe ALIENED AmeERIcAN is the title of a FACULTY. 

new paper published at Cleveland, Ohio, by a — 9 > +m 

William H. Day. It is a handsome sheet, and J.R. Buchanan, — G. W. L. Bickley, 

its object is “to furnish news—to favor litera- B. 5. Bewton,  *° J. W. Hoyt. 


5 ye next winter session of this Medical College 
(the fourth, as to size of classes, in America) will 
commence the FIRST MONDAY OF NOVEMBER, 
1853, and continue four months. Gratuitous prelim- 
inary lectures will be delivered during the latter half 
of the month of October. 

The halls of the Institute have been enlarged, and 
—— erected for the purpose of clinical instruc- 
10n. 

The fee of twenty dollars, paid on matriculation, 
admits to the entire course of lectures by seven pro- 
fessors, and to the Anatomical Hall. Ticket to the 
Hospital, (optional,) $5. Females admitted on the 
same terms. 

The doctrines of the Institute are liberal, and the 
lectures comprise much information not obtainable - 
in other schools. 

Students, arriving in the city, will call at the office 
of Professor R. §. Newton, on Seventh street, between 
Vive and Race streets. For further information, ad- 
dress J. R. BUCHANAN, M. D., Dean. Sep. 8—4t 


cf THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 
A Monthly Journal for Girls and Boys. 
EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
A PAPER, under the above title, will be published 
at Philadelphia on the first day of October next. 
In size and general character, this publication will 
resemble Mrs. Margarct L. Bailey’s lately discontinued 
i egag of Youth, the place of which it is designed to 
ake. 
Terms.—F¥ifty cents a year, for single copies; or 


ten egpies for four dollars, Payment invariably in 
advance. 


ture—to aid the development, educational, me- 
chanical, and social, of Colored Americans: to 
defend the rights of humanity.” Samuel R. 
Ward and J. W. C. Pennington, Correspond- 
ing Editors. * 


Virernta Exports.—The following para- 
graph from the Staunton (Va.) Vindicator, ex- 
hibits the condition of the market in that re- 
gion: 

“ Large Prices for Slaves.—At the sale, last 
Friday, of the estate of M. C. Wayland, by the 
heirs, one negro boy, twenty-five years old, 
sold for $1,440; Jane, thirty years old, and 
two children, $1,225; Jeff, nineteen years old, 
$1,070 ; Harry, fifteen years old, $1,125 ; Rose, 
fifty years old, $570; Chess, nineteen, $870; 
Albert, sixteen, $1,010; Eveline, twenty-five, 
$989; Bill, thirteen, $1,000.” 





Hon. Gerrit Smith has contributed $1,000 
for the relief of the N. Orleans sufferers. * 


wali acebes 

Maryianp.—The Whig State Convention 
has nominated Hon. Richard I. Bowie for Gov- 
ernor, Dr. J. Hanson Thomas for Comptroller, 
and James B. Ricaud for Lottery Commission. All subscriptions and communications to be ad- 
er. * dressed to L. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. 

THE ONE WORK LONG WANTED 
To Merchants, Clerks, Teachers, Students, § All Men. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
A NEW AND COMPLETE SET OF RULES, by 
which all the fundamental operations of Arithmetic 
may be performed in an incredibly skert space of tin: 
To become a master of them will require not more 
than a couple hours’ study of any good sound mind ; 
and the student will thereby be enabled to Add, Sub 
tract, Multiply, or Divide, in any sum, no matter of 
how many figures, more accurately, (indeed, beyond 
the possibility of an error,) and in less than one-fourth 
the time required in the old system. 

_ The fundamental rules are followed by an examina- 
tion into the properties of numbers, which even facili - 
tates the other operations. There are also embraced 
in the work rwédes for the calculation of interest, which 
will work out the interest, at any rate upon any sum, 
with the utmost accuracy, and a simplicity and quick 
ness fully equal to all the other operations by this, 
and vastly superier to all courses in the old plan. 

Together, these form the most complete treatise on 
the Science of Numbers ever issued, and are incaicu 
lably valuable to all men from their never-failing ac-. 
curacy, and to business men from the immense quan- 
{ity of time they save from the most wearisome detail 
of business life. Particularly ought they to be in the 
hands of Merchants and Clerks, Teachers and Stu- 
dents, and Young Men generally. 

[TRUE COPY FROM THE ORIGINAL.] 

“ Notice-—The subscriber hereby testifies that his 
whole, entire, and exclusive Right of Copy in the 
Arithmetical Processes has been purchased by and 
transferred to John W. Rigdon, who is at liberty to 
use the same in any and every manner he Sieben, 
within the bounds of the United States and its Terri- 
tories, and in England. 

* July 1, 1853. P. May Markey. [Sea/]”” 


Reduction of Price. 


The undersigned is happy to announee that the 
“ of this great work has been brought down from 

at of six dollars, at which it was seld, and is now 
issued in single copies, with full transfer of right to 
use to each purchaser, at five dollars. Every pur- 
chaser is bound (as a matter of justice and protection 
to the copy-rightist) hy his sacred pledge of honor, to 
use the processes for the instruction of himself only, 
and to ma > the information obtained from them to 
ng gave. To obtain the processes, it is necessary to 
give such a pledge, with the prico, five dollars, en- 
closed in a letter, post paid, directed to John W. Rig- 
don, Funkstown, Washington county, Maryland; the 
processes will be forwarded age paid to the given ad- 
dress. Remittances of bank notes are preferred, as 
they are the safest ; if gold, it should be put in a split 
card, Be particular to write the name of Pust Office, 
County, and State, distinctly; with those neglecting 
this, mistakes frequently occur. 

Local Agents Wanied.—In every town, and all 
through the country, great numbers of copies of these 
rules oan he disposed of by any one who will only 
take the trouble to make their soope known. They 
comprise that which business the man and everybody 
has long felt the want of, and will gladly obtain. The 
nature of the business allows any one to act as agent, 
and to energy insures a large reward. The most lib- 
eral terms are offered to those wishing to act as agents. 
Easy chances given to obtain a copy of the work free 
of cost. Circulars with full particulars, and certifi- 
cates of agency, are sent in answer to post-paid re- 
quests. Address as above. Copyrights of towns, coun- 
ties, and States, will be disposed of on reasonable 
terms. Aug. 11. 








“CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 


A New Document—containing, 1. Declaration of 
Independence; 2. Constitution of the United States ; 
3. Fugitive Slave Law; 4. Platforms of the Parties, 
as adopted in 1852. It will make a handsome 
pamphlet of 16 pages, and will be furnished (post 
age paid) at 5 cents per single copy, 25 cents per 
dozen, or $2 per hundred, 

Orders are respectfully solicited. 

Hon. Horace Mann’s Speecu on the Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, August 17, 1852. Twenty-four pages, Price, 
including postage, $3 per hundred. 

Hon. Cuaruers Syyner’s Sprecu on the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, August 26,1852. Thirty-two pages. Price, 
including postage, $3.20 per hundred. 

Hon. N. 8S. TownsHEND’s SPEECH om the Present 
Position of the Democratic Party. Delivered in the 
House of Repreggniatives, June 23, 1852. Eight 
pages. Dviee 75 cents per hundred, including post- 
age. Address A.M. GANGEWER, Secretary, 

Boz 195, Washingtan City, D. €. 

OG> The above Speeches are sold by William Har- 

ned, 48 Beekman street, New York. 


CAMPAIGN MEETINGS IN STATE OF OHIO. 


The calls are so urgent for Mr. Lewis, in every 
county of the State, that the Committee feel com- 
pelled to recall some of the appointments, in order to 
eamply as far as possible with these calls. We there- 
fore assign but one meeting to each county of the fol- 
lowing series, with but two exceptions. 

Now, make a grandrally at our single county meet 
ings, which will oceur in the following order : 

Cleveland, Thursday, September. 3, 

Elyria, Lorain county, Briday, September 9. 

Medina, Medina county, Saturday, September 10. 

Wooster, Wayne county, Monday, September 12. 

We will announce no further appointments until 
we confer with Mr. Lewis. We fear that Coshocton, 
Holmes, and Tuscarawas, for the want of time, will 
have to be omitted, unless we can procure other 
speakers to vigit them. 

Mr. Ghaso will meet Mr. Lewis at Portsmouth, and 
continue with him for several days. The names of 
other speakers will be announced in due time, 

Friends, without the most urgent, raasens, we can- 
not consent to change these appointments. Confusion 
is always the requit of such changes. 

J. H. COULTER, 
Chairman State Central Committee. 


MASSACHUSETTS FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
CONVENTION. 


The Annual State Convention of the Free Democ- 
racy, for the nomination of candidates for the offices 
of Governor and Lieutenant Governor of the Common- 
wealth, will be holden at the Town Hall in Fitchburg, 
on Thursday, September 15, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

The several towns and cities are requested to send 
Delegates to the number of three for every Represent- 
ative to which they are entitled in the General Court. 

By order of the State Committee, 

EDWARD L. KEYES, Seoretary. 


ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS ROR SALE AT PHIS OF- 











PATENTS. 

7, C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Procuring and De- 

e fending Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex- 
aminations at the Patent Office, prepares Drawings 
and Papers for Applicants for Patents, and can be 
consulted on all matters relating to the Patent Laws 
and decisions in this and other countries. He also 
continues to devote especial attention~to ing 
rejected applications before the Commissioner 0 Pa- 
tents, in which line of practice he has succeeded in 

















ty, or Su, | {Thesresolutions are crowded out] 
: r. Hale supported the resolutions with 4 


1 ts. Hi 
FICE, BY LEWIS CLEPHANR, Ke foran examination atthe Patent Ofte i Sve dor 
: gd ; for ot ioes the ch: reasonable. 
Unsle Tom's Cabin—price 274 conts, postage 12 cents; | Refsrence can be made to members of Congress, oF to 
five copies for $2, paid. those for whom Mr. R. has transacted business during 
Uncle Tom’s Oabin in German—price 50 cents, post- | the past nine years. aie len 
age 15 cents. INFORMATION WANTED. 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 50 cents, postage 16 ICHARD, ROBERT, and WILLIAM CHARLES, 
ee 2 ig ] all carpenters by trade, who came from Dublin, 
‘ ite Barbary States, on. Charles ; 
Dildinse-phee wees 12 cents. BOT pe 1 pon grmoe waphpsbeey ogy oe 
Speeches, one volume 12me—price $1, post- | oan hear of something to their Shaan. by giving 
 fochyge information of toes en. BACON, Penn Yan 
Pee ee aga Yates deunays 7: 
Ph ly reita—pvice in cloth 75 cents, postage 12 PRINTING. ‘ip 
~ cents; in paper 59 cents, postage 10 cents. HLET PRINTING neatly exeouted b; 
Address LEWIS CLEPHANE, BUELL & B ‘orente. 
National Era Office. Sixth street, py eee 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 








On the evening of the 23d ult., an enthusi- 
astic meeting of the Independent Democracy of 
New Hampshire was held at the village of 
Wolfboro’, which was presided over by Moses 


A. Cartland, of North Weare, and addressed | mi 


by Hon. Amos Tuck, of Exeter; John H. Good- 
ale, Esq., editor of the Manchester Democrat; 
Rev. J. G. Forman, of Nantucket, Mass. ; J. N. 
Fletcher and George E. Shattuck, Esq.’s, of 
Nashua; Oliver Wyatt, of Dover ; M W. Tap- 
pan, Esq. of Bradford ; Leonard Chase, Esq. 
of Milford ; Rev. B. Van Dame, of Nottingham, 
and others. A very gratifying spirit of har- 
mony pervaded the assembly, and a determined 
purpose was evinced, at least to try to redeem 
the old Granite State from the dominion of 
Hunkerism, and place her, politically, in a 
worthy position before the country and the 
world. 

On the 24th, a large number of visiters from 
Concord, Manchester, and other places, assem” 
bled in a grove near the village, where the reg- 
ular exercises of the day commenced. The 
following gentlemen were choseii officers : 

President—Hon. A. Tuck, of Exeter. Vice 
Presidents—L. D. Nason, of Tamworth ; Alvah 
Smith, of Leominster ; Asa Freeman, of Dover. 
Secretaries—J. N. Fletcher, of Nashua ; Chas. 
Parker, of Wolfboro’. Chief Marshal—N. V. 
Whitehouse, of Rochester. __ 

Mr. Tuck, on taking the chair, delivered a 
short address, and was followed by Moses A. 
Cartland. The Commonwealth had a Reporter 
on the ground, who furnishes an account of the 
proceedings. 

The Chairman, in a few very appropriate 
and happy remarks, introduced to the audience 
Hon. John P. Hale, who was received with loud 
cheers. 

Mr. Hale, on rising, was heartily cheered. 
He said he could, without affectation, say that 
hewas glad to meet them there. He was glad 
to meet them in that open temple of the Most 
High; with no covering of man’s hand over 
them, but the atmosphere breathing around 
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i seized in their midst, that might 
migie the slave could cast chains around 


court-house. It was possible that they might 
have a fugitive case, even there in Wolf boro’ ; 
and it was well that the patriot and Christian 
should have in his mind well-settled convictions 
of duty, that should guide him in action when 
an emergency should arise. It was well, _ 
that they should have these sentiments an 

principles fixed in their minds, so that if such 
an emergency does come, they, om. we know 
how to act in reference to the individual case, 
when it was presented for their personal appli- 
oo Mr, Halo expressed the conviction that the 

r. Hale © convi 

great question of the trial is covered by the 
und that is embraced in the Fugitive Slave 
aw. He believed in the language of the an- 
cient prophet to the children 0 Israel, that 
“God had a controversy with this people to- 
day.” And that controversy was, whether his 
law shall have the high place to which he en? 
titled it, or whether the allegiance which they 
should render to the King of kings should be 
measured and dictated by thé party leaders of 
the miserable faction to which they might be- 
long. The question was, whether man, made 
in the image of God, vital with the breath of 
his providence, and redeemed by the everlast- 
ing Son of his love—whether man should be 
holden sacred above the beests that perish, or 
whether he should be made an article of mer- 
chandise, and placed without the protection of 


aw. 

I believe, said Mr. Hale, in conclusion, that 
upon this subject it is the right and duty of the 
people of New Hampshire to entertain fixed, 
strong, and settled convictions. I believe that 
when the Almighty made this beautiful coun- 
try where we are, he meant that it should be 
the abode of freedom, and not the hunting- 
ground for slaves. [Loud cheers.] I believe 
that when the air with which He now waves 
the tops of the pine trees over our heads was 
sent out from his breath, he intended it to pass 
through the lungs of freemen, and not of slaves. 
[Applause.] I believe that when he placed his 





them fresh from the hand of the Almighty, | smile—the “smile of the Great Spirit”—be- 
and nothing to inter between them and | tween these hills, He meant that on its peaceful 
His heavens. He rejoiced to meet them amid | waters no human bloodhound should ever hunt 
those mountains, which he looked upon as old | his prey; but that it should be now, always, 
and familiar friends, for he remembered that | and forever, the abode of freedom, happiness, 
he was in his native country. He rejoiced to virtue, and independence. [Repeated cheers. } 
meet them there, by the side of that beautiful} fy the afternoon, the meeting was addressed 


lake, which the poetical spirit of the Indian 
looked upon as the “ smile of the Great Spirit” | bY L. D. Mason, of Tamworth, and I. H. Tal- 


who had made the mountain and the lake for | bot, Esq., of Portland, Me. Mr. Hale also 
his abode. He rejoiced to meet them—men, | spoke at length, on the enormities of the Fugi- 
women, and children—for he wanted to speak | tive Slave Law; and the duty of Christian men 


to Auman hearts. He had spoken to politicians 
so long, that he had got tired of it, and thank- 
ed God that he stood on a spot where he could 
address human hearts to-day. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Hale said he knew not exactly upon 
what subject to address them, but he would 
follow illustrious examples. As they all knew, 
it had been quite a common occurrence, when 
they had political meetings, for the orators to 
inquire, “How is it with the Fugitive Slave 
Law? Is it carried out in Boston? Is it ad- 
ministered with alacrity in New York? Is it 
carried out unfalteringly in Philadelphia? Be- 
cause, if it is—if men have learned to conquer 
their prejudices, to fetter their impulses, to 
frecze their sympathies, and to forget their 
God—they are getting to be pretty good Whigs 
and Democrats, and there is great hope for the 
country!” [Laughter and applause.] 

Perhaps, said Mr. Hale, you expected I was 
going to make a speech, but I am simply going 
to tell a story of a fugitive; and one, too, which 
you may have all heard. Mr. Hale then pro- 
ceeded to recount, in a graphic and most inter- 
esting manner, the particulars of the arrest of 
Kosta, the Hungarian refugee, (familiar to every 
reader,) by an Austrian commissioner, and his 
deliverance through the exertions of a noble 
and truly American officer, Captain Ingraham, 
from the doom that awaited him. What 
American was there, said Mr. Hale, whose 
heart did not beat a little quicker when he 
read that story? What sick man was there, 
even, who, when the doctor felt his pulse that 
day, he did not say, “ Your fever runs a little 
higher to-day, my friend?” [Laughter and 
cheers] Capt. Ingraham, when he performed 
that manly act, touched a chord that found a 
response in every American heart. Even that 
dreadful class, the Old Hunkers, felt it—they 
could not help it. It was a noble, a generous, 
a@ magnanimous act; and the whole heart of 
the nation vibrated with new thrills of pleasure 
and exultation, at the recital of the story. 

Why did they doso? That was a flagrant 
violation of the Fugitive Slave Law. In the 
words of that law, Kosta “owed service” to 
the Emperor of Austria. He had escaped, and 
the myrmidons of the Emperor had retaken 
him. We interfered. We, that are so fond of 
enforcing the Fugitive Slave Law at home, 
would not see it enforced abroad; and the 
American stars and stripes protected the poor 
exile at Smyrnd, whatever they may do at 

home. 

There was a great moral in this, and it was 

a great index, too. It told him where the heart 
of this people is. He ventured to say that a 
great many of his audience, whose hearts had 
throbbed with pleasure at this incident, did not 
even know what the complexion of Kosta was. 
He (Mr. H.) did not doubt that Kosta was very 
rauch darker than many of those who had been 
seized in the United States under our Fugitive 
Slave Law. The feeling of exultation which 
had found such general expression all over the 
land, at this act of heroism on the part of Capt. 
Ingraham, was the testimony of human nature 
in behalf of its own character and dignity, 
against the false positigns which the nation 
thought itself obliged t0 maintain by the po- 
litical relations in which the people were 
placed. 

Suppose some myrmidon of Austria or some 
commissioner of some one of the Southern 
States should come into that crowd, and under- 
take to serve some colored man there as the 
Austrian captain undertook to serve Kosta in 
Smyrna—was there any Capt Ingraham there 
who had humanity enough in his heart to 
stand up and say, “He isa man?” [Voices 
in the crowd—“ Yes! yes!”} Would there be 
found a man to up and say, “He is a 
man, and his manhood shall be protected, 
though all the political ies go to destruc- 
tion?” [Cries of “Yes! yes!”] He should be 
glad if they would. But when he heard those 

at a public meeting, he was remind- 
ed of a colored minister he once heard speak in 
a Quarterly Meeting in New Hampshire, who 
said that they had a great many Anti- 
Slavery men in New Hampshire, w Prayed 
for the liberation of the slave, and that God 
would give them just men to rule over them— 
men who would rule in His fear, and work 


in regard to it. A large number of ladies were 
present at the gathering. * 





CAPTAIN GIBSON. 


This gentleman was commander of an Amer- 
ican schooner, The Flirt. He left New York 
in May, 1851. He visited the East Indies. 
He and his crew were taken prisoners by the 
Dutch authorities, and kept in dungeons, from 
one of which Caprain Gibson recently escaped, 
and our Government is now asked to interfere 
for the liberation of the others, and indemnity 
for his losses. The authority of the Dutch 
Government to imprison strangers is likely to 
be tested. A correspondent furnishes some ju- 
dicious reflections. * 


IMPRISONMENT OF CAPT. GIBSON—INVIOLA- 
BILILY OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 

The case of Captain Gibson, recently im- 
prisoned in the Dutch East India Islands, is 
exciting much attention, and is likely to call 
forth strong feolings of indignation from the 
American People. ° 

If such are the liabilities of our seamen 
abroad, it is gratifying to discover that our 
countrymen at home, however insensible to 
domestic disgrace, yet retain the quality of re- 
sentment. May it prove their salvation from 
utter degeneracy! But to this end it is ne- 
cessary that it be seasoned with reflection, and 
a certain kind of philosophy which befits us, 
being, as we claim, the pioneers of Govern- 
mental reform. While giving expression to 
this resentment for Captain Gibson’s wron 
properly enough—it could be hoped that the 
American People will consider well, not the 
enormity only of the outrage, but its immedi- 
ate occasion, and its remote cause. Jealousy 
consequent upon American filibusterism, occa- 
sioned that insult—Slavery was its responsible 
and guilty cause. This is no statement of 
probabilities, but an assertion, fully warranted 
by facts and the testimony of the injured 


Captain Gibson, in fleeing from his accusers 
in India, supposes he fied from his enemies. 
And so indeed he did; but he has now come 
among those who are the procurers of his ene- 
mies—among those who, in aggression and 
lawlessness, laid the trap of his misfortunes by 
sowing abroad the seeds of that mistrustful re- 
venge, which was ready to sacrifice him. What 
India Dutchman, or what Malay, would ever 
have thought to accuse Captain Gibson of hos- 
tile designs in his recent visit among them, 
had it not been for the bad reputation which 
Slavery and Slavery-propagandism have fast- 
ened upon our People as a nation? This bad 
fame has been amply earned—unavoidabl 
created by a long eeries of acts—by the Semi- 
nole war; by the dismemberment of Mexico ; 
by marine imprisonments in the port of Charles- 
ton; by intrigues at the Court of Spain; by 
armed aggression on the soil of Cuba. The 
only wonder is, that its consequences have not 
been visited upon us with greater severity. 
President Pierce has said that “ American 
citizenship is an inviolable panoply for the se- 
curity of American rights.” Would that his 
words were true, either now, or prospectively. 
But since every slave at the South, every col- 
ored seaman imprisoned at Charleston, every 
fugitive servant dragged from freedom into 
bondage, is a glaring instance of high-handed 
violation of the rights of American citizenship, 
it is sheer presumption to expect that this 
g panoply, outraged at home, will be inviola- 
ble abroad. Blame not the Hungarian at 
Smyrna, whose honor compelled him to de- 
cline its protection, even in the extremity of 
danger. 
Such things sound unpleasant in our ears. 
However, we, the enslavers of the heathen at 
home, must expect that the heathen abroad, 
and their associates, will be our enemies. Ter- 
ribly humiliating is the thought, that enter- 
prise must thus be crippled ; that even the ad- 
vent of our flag must be a spectacle of alarm— 
the signal of treacherous revenge; that the 
peaceful American adventurer, unless protect- 
ed by the guns of a navy, must be compelled 


righteousness. “But,” said the preacher, “if | to carry the weight of unmerited dishonor— 


God did not send them the blessing before elec- 
tion, they would not have it ; for when they 
went to the ballot-box they joined hands with 
the oppressors; they have prayed for just men, 
and go and vote for unjust men; they have 


Slave Law! And after election, 


eries of “True! true!””] What 


be imprisoned and condemned, because of the 
very name which should and might be his wel- 
come passport into every island and province 
of the globe. 

Unless these truths are seen and acknowl- 
edged, there is no probability that our Govern- 
ment, which is now appealed to for redress, 
will either be saved from inconsistency, or be 
guided in its efforts by a wise and effective 
policy. Disregarding these truths, American 
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and begin to insult the Almighty by repeating | public sentiment will probably spend ite force 
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but it cannot control elemental power. With 
the savage, revenge moves by instinct ; and the 
law of retaliation manifests itself like some 
electrical law of Nature, which, when equili- 
brium has been destroyed, must inevitably 
raise the tem If among the civilized, eter- 
nal vi the price of liberty, among the 
uncivilized and savage, eternal justice is the 
price of safety. 

To this sega cae of history might be 
cited ; lessons which Caleb Cushing politicians 
should not be suffered to But it is 
not the writer’s design to make  geston on 
American destiny. t history, not prophecy, 
tell the tale. It will be more easily believed. 
Certain it is, however, that the barbarians of 
the East have a long score to settle with us, 
some time. It cannot be possible, in the coun- 
cils of Heaven, that the harrowing injustice of 
centuries will pass without its reward. The 
agents of retributive justice have long been at 
work through channels unsuspected or des- 
pised. The half-barbarous European colonies, 
dispersed among the oriental tribes, are so 
many depots of information, spreading reports 
of America’s baser deeds—fostering jealousy, 
nursing revenge. A few more years of ram- 
pant aggression of the Slave Power, and this 
Jealousy, already felt to our detriment, will 
ripen to a more definite and determined hostil- 
ity. Then, woe to the adventurous seaman 
that, unprotected, falls into the hands of those 
undiscriminating foes. J. C. Porter. 

Oswego, August 18, 1853. 





From the Cleveland True Democrat. 
OFFICIAL ACTS OF SENATOR CHASE.—NO. 4. 


It is a principle with Mr. Chase that the 
National Government should be confined strict- 
ly withing the limits of the Constitution; and 
should be prevented, as much as possible, from 
either directly or indirectly increasing its pow- 
ers. He is not only a Democrat, but is an 
American Democrat. He believes that the 
people of each township should be left to select 
their own township officers, and manage their 
own township business; that the people of each 
count should manage their own county affairs, 
and the people of each State their State affairs ; 
while the people of the whole nation should 
unitedly act only in national affairs. It is this 
American idea of having no great overshadow- 
ing central power that distinguishes American 
Democracy from that of any other people, and 
the faithful adherence to which can alone per- 
petuate our institutions. The history of the 
world teaches that power is not only liable to 
be abused, but is ever struggling to increase 
itself. The great danger to our institutions is 
that the National Government will go on as- 
suming the exercise of power not granted in 
the Constitution, until, by reason of the vast 
patronage and increasing revenue, in the hands 
of a wicked Administration, it will corrupt the 

liticians gradually, absorb the powers of the 

tates, and become irresistible—and, in the 
end, a tyranny. We have a single instance of 
this, in the passage of the Fugitive bill, a law 
passed in one House without a word of debate, 
under the influence of the previous question, 
and which, in this one case, effectually destroys 
the right of trial by jury, of habeas corpus, and 
of the accused to meet his witnesses face to 
face before a judicial tribunal, and passed, too, 
without the shadow of constitutional authority. 

Mr. Chase, in pursuance of this great Amer- 
ican Democratic idea, has firmly and uniform- 
ly opposed all attempts on the part of the Gen- 
eral Government to increase its powers and in- 
vade the rights of the States. There is a class 
of politicians in this country, who, having given 
up the idea that Congress will ever again enact 
another protective tariff, go for increasing the 
expenditures of the General Government, by 
favoring every claim and every asked for ap- 
propriation, for the purpose of making a large 
revenue tariff necessary, and thus indirectly 
obtain the desired protection. A more danger- 
ous ine of policy can hardly be imagined. No 
prosperity of any one kind of business can com- 
pensate for the evils arising from an overflow- 
ing treasury, and lavish expenditures of the 
public funds. An overflowing treasury under- 
mined Roman virtue, corrupted the people, 
changed the form of Government, and finally 
caused the highest office in the gift of the peo- 
ple to be sold to the highest bidder. This event 
was prophesied by Jugartha months before it 
happened, when he saw in his own case how 
justice was bought and sold in the highest ja- 
dicial tribunals of Rome. 

Against this lavish expenditure of the public 
money Mr. Chase has uniformly made strenu- 
ous opposition, and has done what he could to 
stem this tide of corruption. Thrice he oppo- 
sed and defeated a proposition to pay certain 
citizens of Alabama and Georgia $350,000 for 
old, stale, and unfounded claims for Indian de- 
predations. We ‘say defeated, because it was 
to his remarks on these occasions that the agent 
of these citizens attributed the defeat of the 
proposition. 

He opposed the gift of about ten millions of 
dollars to the Collins steamers, in addition to 
the amount agreed to be paid to them for car- 
rying the mails—one of the most unjust appro- 
priations ever made by Congress, and made, 
too, under peculiar temptations to corrupt, when 
the stock was offered for a low price in Wash- 

ington! and it was very easy for members to 
make a large fortune by buying it through 
their friends, and then voting to the company 
this ten millions, and increasing its value to 
that amount. Whether any of them availed 
themselves of this very easy way of making 
money, it is not for us to say. It is sufficient 
to know that such opportunities were thus of- 
fered. These opportunities are inseparable 
from Congress making such appropriations. 
How important that our members of Congress 
may not thus be led into temptation, that the 
country may not have occasion to pray, “ Deliy- 
er us from evil! ” 

A most rege habit has grown up in 
Congress of late, of making appropriations at 
the heel of the session, bestowing gratuities to 
clerks and other officials about the Capitol, of 
about $30,000 per annum, in addition to their 
regular salaries, with the very convenient un- 
derstanding that $1,000 of it should be expend- 
ed on the last night of the session for cham- 
pagne and other liquors, for the special bene- 
fit of members of Congress, to fit them to per- 
form the arduous duties of that night, when 
corrupt claimants and corrupt claims receive 
so much favor, Whoever has witnessed the 
motley group, male and female, which gathers 
in the rotunda of the Capitol on the last night 
of the session, and the drunken revelry which 
prevails there at that time, can understand to 
what we refer. Those who have not seen it, 
can form no adequate idea of it. Mr. Chase 
determined this disgraceful practice should 
cease, and made a motion accordingly, and 
called for the yeas and nays. He was imme- 
diately beset from several parts of the Senate 
to withdraw his motion, especially the call for 
the yeas and nays, but he refused to yield. 
What was the result? Only two Senators dare 
record their votes in favor of such an appropri- 
ation, when, had not the yeas and nays been 
insisted upon, it probably would have passed as 
usual, without serious opposition. 

Mr. Chase’s firm and successful effort to pre- 
vent a gratuity being given to the Nationat In- 
telligencer, and to pension that press under 
color of publishing the old and stale debates of 
Congress, together with the interesting debate 
between him and Col. Weller, which arose 
thereon, are too fresh in the minds of our read- 
ers to need more than a mere reference at this 
time. An independent, influential, and watch- 
ful member of Connress, who will carefully 
guard the Treasury of the nation from being 
rifled by hungry rere and officials, may 
be lost, but 7s rarely to be found. 

_ We might extend this reference to the official 
acts of Mr. Chase to an almost indefinite length, 
by referring in detail to his efforts to render 

1 the tg of the Senate public, to 
compel owners of steamboats to use the 
proper accommodations for their crew as ate 

as passengers, to preserve our territories from 
slavery, and to many other meritorious acts; 
but we have said enough to accomplish our 

object, which is, by calling the attention of the 

public to his 
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nation, for the restriction and final overthrow 
of the slave power, and for the triumphant 
progress of human liberty here and elsewhere. 





For the National Era. 
THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM; 


oR, 
MANUAL OF SOUTHERN SENTIMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 
Being a Compilation from the Writings of 
Washington. Jefferson, Madison, and pf 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
v4 the Southern People—the Debates in the 
ederal and State Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con- 
gresses which sat during the Administration 
of General Washington—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, §c. 


BY DANIEL R. GOODLOE, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


ANNALS OF CONGRESS. 
Frivay, Fesrvary 12, 1790—Continued. 


Mr. Sylvester said that he had always been 
in the habit of respecting the society called 
Quakers ; he respected them for their exertions 
in the cause of humanity; but he thought the 
present was not a time to enter into a consid- 
eration of the subject; especially as he con- 
ceived it to be a business within the province 
of the State Legislatures. 

Mr. Lawrence observed, that the subject 
would undoubtedly come under the considera- 
tion of the House; and he thought, as it was 
now before them, that the present time was as 
proper as any. He was therefore for commit- 
ting the memorial ; and when the prayer of it 
had been properly examined, they could see 
how far Congress may, constitutionally, inter- 
fere. As they knew the limits of their power 
on this, as well as every other occasion, there 
was no just apprehension to be entertained 
that they would go beyond it. 

Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, insisted that 
it was not in the power of the House to grant 
the prayer of the petition, which went to the 
total abolishment of the slave trade, and it was 
therefore unnecessary to commit it. He ob- 
served that, in the Southern States, difficulties 
had arisen on adopting the Constitution, inas- 
much as it was apprehended that Congress 
might take measures, under it, for abolishing 
the slave trade. 

Perhaps the petitioners, when they applied 
to this House, did not think their object un- 
constitutional; but now they are told that it 
is they will be satisfied with the answer, 
and press it no further. If their object had 
been for Congress to lay a duty of ten dollars 
per head on the importation of slaves, they 
would have said so; but that does not appear 
to have been the case. The commitment of 
the petition, on that ground, cannot be con- 
tended. If they will not be content with that, 
shall it be committed to investigate facts? The 
petition speaks of none. For what purpose, 
then, shall it be committed? If gentlemen can 
assign no good reason for the measure, they 
will not support it, when they are told that it 
will create jealousies and alarm in the South- 
ern States; for [ can assure them that there is 
no point on which they are more jealous and 
suspicious, than on a business with which they 
think the Government has nothing to do. 
When we entered into this Confederacy, we 
did it from political, not from moral motives ; 
and Ido not think my constituents want to 
learn morals from the petitioners; I do not 
believe they want improvement in their moral 
system ; if they do, they can get it at home. 
The gentleman from Georgia has justly sta- 
ted the jealousy of the Southern States. On 
entering into this Government, they appre- 
hended that the other States, not knowing the 
necessity the citizens of the Southern States 
were under to hold this species of property, 
would, from motives of humanity and benevo- 
lence, be led to vote for a general emancipa- 
tion ; and had they not seen that the Constitu- 
tion provided against the effect of such a dis- 
position, I may be bold enough to say they 
never would have adopted it. And, notwith- 
standing all the calmness with which some 
gentlemen have viewed the subject, they will 
find that this, discussion alone will create great 
alarm. We have been told that, if this would 
be the case, we ought to have avoided it, by 
saying nothing. But it was not for that pur- 
pose that we were sent here. We look upon 
this measure as an attack upon the palladium 
of the property of our country ; it is therefore 
our duty to oppose it, by every means in our 
power. Gentlemen should consider, that when 
we entered into a political connection with the 
other States, that this property was there; it 
was acquired under a former Government, con- 
formably to the laws and Constitution ; there- 
fore, anything that will tend to deprive them 
of that property must be an ex post facto law, 
and, as such, is forbidden by our political com- 
act. 

I said the States would never have entered 
into the Confederation, unless their property 
had been guarantied to them; for such is the 
state of agriculture in that country that, with- 
out slaves, it must be abandoned. Why will 
these people, then, make use of arguments to 
induce the slave to turn his hand against his 
master? We labor under difficulties enough, 
from the ravages of the late war. A gentle- 
man can hardly come from that country with 
a servant or two, either to this place or Phila- 
delphia, but there are persons trying to seduce 
his servants to leave him ; and when they have 
done this, the poor wretches are obliged to rob 
their master, in order to obtain a subsistence. 
All those, therefore, who are concerned in this 
seduction, are accessories to the robbery. 

The reproach which they cast upon the own- 
ers of negro property is charging them with 
the want of humanity. I believe the proprie- 
tors have as much humanity as any persons in 
any part of the continent, and are as conspicu- 
ous for their good morals as their neighbors. 
It was said yesterday that the Quakers are a 
society known to the laws and the Constitu- 
tien ; but they are no more so than other reli- 
gious societies ; they stand exactly in the same 
situation ; their memorial, therefore, relates to 
a matter in which they are no more interested 
than any other sect, and can only be consider- 
ed as a piece of advice, which it is not custom- 
ary to refer to a committee; but if it is sup- 
posed to pray for what they think a moral pur- 
pose, is that sufficient to induce us to commit it? 

hat may appear a moral virtue in their eyes, 
may not be so in reality. I have heard of a 
sect of Shaking Quakers, who, I presume, sup- 

e their tenets of a moral tendency. I am 
informed one of them forbids to intermarry ; 
yet you may see them with a numerous off- 
spring about them. Now, if these people were 
to petition Congress to pass a law prohibiting 
matrimony, would gentlemen agree to refer 
such a petition? I think if they would reject 
one of that nature, as improper, they ought 
also to reject this. 

Mr, Page was in favor of the commitment. 
He hoped that the designs of the respectable 
memorialists would not be stopped at the 
threshold, in order to preclude a fair discussion 
of the prayer of the memorial. He observed 
that gentlemen had founded their arguments 
upon @ misrepresentation ; for the object of the 
memorial is not declared to be the total aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, but that Congress will 
consider whether it be not in reality within 
their power to exercise justice and mercy, 
which, if adhered to, they cannot doubt, must 
produce the abolition of the slave trade. If, 
then, the prayer contained nothing unconstitu- 
tional, he trusted the meritorious effort of the 
petitioners would not be frustrated. 

With respect to the alarm that was appre- 
hended, he conjectured there was none; but 
there might be just cause if the memorial was 
not taken into consideration. He placed him- 
self in the case of a slave, and said that, on 
hearing that Con had refused to listen to 
the decent suggestions of a table part of 
the community, he should infer that the Gen- 
eral Government (from which was expected 

good would result to every class of citi- 

zens) had shut their ears against the voice of 
humanity, and he should despair of any allevi- 
ation of the miseries he and his posterity had 
in pre; it anything could induce him to 
1, it must be a stroke like this, impressing 

his mind all the horrors of despair. But if 









ing in her bosom @ 


ustice and humani 
s pationtly’ rem 
> people ‘reason in 
and he therefore conceived the 
danger was to com- 


himeelf, and was as much interested in the 
business as any gentleman in South Carolina 
and Georgia ; yet if he was determined to hold 
them in eternal bondage, he should feel no un- 


easiness or alarm on account of the mt 
measure, because he should rely upon the vir- 
tue of Congress that they would not exercise 
any unconstitutional authority. . 


r. Madison. The debate has taken a se- 
rious turn, and it will be owing to this alone if 
an alarm is created; for, had the memorial 
been treated in the usual way, it would have 
been considered, as @ matter of course, and a 
report might have been made, so as to have 
iven general satisfaction. If there was the 
slightest tendency, by the commitment, to 
break in. the Constitution, he w ob- 
ject to it; but he did not see upon what ground 
such an event was to be apprehended. The 
petition prayed, in general terms, for the in- 
terference of Congress, so far as they were con- 
stitutionally authorized ; but even if ita prayer 
was, in some degree, unconstitutional, it might 
be committed, as was the case on Mr. Church- 
man’s petition—one part of which was sup- 
posed to apply for an unconstitutional interfer- 
ence by the General Government. He admit- 
ted that Congress is restricted by the Constitu- 
tion from taking measures to abolish the slave 
trade; yet there are a varvety of ways by which 
it could countenance the abolition, and regula- 
tions might be made in relation to the introduc- 
tion of them into the new States to be formed out 
of the Western Territory. He thought the ob- 
ject well worthy of consideration. 
Mr. Gerry thought the interference of Con- 
gress fully compatible with the Constitution, 
and could not help lamenting the miseries to 
which the natives of Africa were exposed by 
this inhuman commerce. He never contem- 
plated the subject without reflecting what his 
own feelings would be, in case himeelf, his chil- 
dren, or friends, were placed in the same de- 
plorable circumstances. He then adverted to 
the flagrant acts of cruelty which are commit- 
ted in carrying on that traffic; and asked 
whether it can be supposed that Congress has 
no power to prevent such abuses? He then 
referred to the Constitution, and pointed out 
the restrictions laid on the General Govern- 
ment respecting the importation of slaves. It 
was not, he presumed, in the contemplation of 
any gentleman in this House to violate that 
part of the Constitution ; but that we have a 
right to regulate this business is as clear as 
that we have any rights whatever; nor has 
the contrary been shown by any person who 
has spoken on the occasion. Congress can, 
agreeably to the Constitution, lay a duty of ten 
dollars on imported slaves; they may do this 
immediately. He made a calculation of the 
value of the slaves in the Southern States, and 
supposed they may be worth ten millions of 
dollars, Congress have a right, if they see 
proper, to make a proposal to the Southern 
States to purchase the whole of them, and 
their resources in the Western Territory might 
furnish them the means. He did not intend to 
suggest a measure of this kind; he only in- 
stanced these particulars to show that Congress 
certainly has a right to intermeddle in the 
business. He thought that no objection had 
been offered, of any force, to prevent the com- 
mitment of the memorial. . 
* Mr. Boudinot had carefully examined the 
petition, and found nothing like what was com- 
plained of by gentlemen contained in it. He 
therefore hoped they would withdraw their op- 
position, and suffer it to be committed. 
Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, said that, as 
the petitioners had particularly prayed Con- 
gress to take measures for the annihilation of 
the slave trade, and as that was admitted, on 
all hands, to be beyond their power; and as 
the petitioners would not be gratified by a tax 
of ten dollars per head, which was all that 
was in their power, there was, of consequence, 
no occasion for committing it. 
The question on the commitment being about 
to be put, the yeas and nays were called for, 
and were as follow : 
Yras— Messrs. Ames, Benson, Boudinot, 
Brown, Cadwalader, Clymer, Fitzsimmons, 
Floyd, Foster, Gale, Gerry, Gilman, Goodhue, 
Griffin, Grout, Hartley, Hathorn, Heister, Hun- 
tington, Lawrence, Lee, Leonard, Livermore, 
Madison, Moore, Muhlenburg, Page, Parker, 
Partridge, Rensselaer, Schureman, Scott, Sedg- 
wick, Seney, Sherman, Sinnickson, Smith of 
Maryland, Sturgis, Thatcher, Trumbull, Wads- 
worth, White, and Wynkoop—43. 
Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bland, Burke, Coles, 
Huger, Jackson, Matthews, Sylvester, Smith of 
South Carolina, Stone, and Tacker—11. 
The memorials were referred accordingly. 
Pages 1197 to 1205 incluszve. 


Fripay, Marcu 5, 1790. 


Mr. Foster, from the committee appointed 
for the purpose, made a report on the petitions 
of the people called Quakers, and also of the 
Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery.—Page 1413. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Tarestry.—The French Government has 
sent to the Crystal Palace,twelve specimens of 
Gobelin and Beauvaise Tapestry, which are 
among the finest manufactured in that coun- 
try. The Evening Post thus describes them: 


“The subjects of the Gobelin are as follows: 
A hunting scene; autumn; the wolf and the 
lamb ; the dog and bitch; and a design for the 
back and seat of an arm chair. 

“The Beauvaise includes the following sub- 
jects: A fight between two goats, after Oudry; 
the reading lesson, after Bouchet ; the skate 
after Laueret; a landscape, after Desgoffis ; an 
three folds for screens, after Oudry and Eloy. 

“The five specimens of Gobelin tapestry are 
alone sacred from the purchaser. @ seven 
specimens of Beauvaise will be sold in behalf 
of the French Government manufacture. The 
value of these exquisite specimens of tapestry 
may be estimated from the price, which is set 
down at twelve thousand dollars. 

“The eight hundred pieces of Sevres porce- 
lain include some of the most beautiful and 
costly specimens of this Government manufac- 
ture. There is a single bowl valued at the 
enormous sum of three thousand dollars, a 
couple of vases, with portaits of the celebrities 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, at the same 
price ; a tea cup at one hundred dollars; a des- 
sert service at two thousand, and some single 
plates from thirty to forty dollars. 

“The display of these specimens of the 
French Government manufacture will be among 
the most brilliant of the New York exhibition.’ 





WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES. 

Y HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 

illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker & 

Smith. It makes a beautiful 16mo volume of about 

140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
mest elegant style, on the best paper. 
THE ARGUMENT. 

Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. The 
Subject and Sources of Information. 

I. Originof Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States. 

II. History of White Slavery in Bar ; Early 
Efforts against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
Charles V, by England, by France, by Holland; Free- 
dom by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Free- 
dom by Escape; White American Victims to Barba- 
ry; Parallel between White and Black Slavery; Tri- 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 

ILL. True Character of White Slavery in Bar: Fy 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of the 
White Slaves; Better off in Barbary than at Home; 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary; Nev- 
ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 50 cts. ; Pe Ry ots. 

For sale by LEWIS CL : 

March 31. Office National Era. 











WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
PROSPECTUS. 


0 add to the interest and usefulness of the Even- 
ing Post, we have enlarged it by an addition of 
an valent to about four additional columns. The 
Weekly and the Semi-Weekly editions were enlarged 
twelve columns only about three years ago. Four 
more columns added now increases the sheet to double 
the size of the paper on which they were originally 
printed. 
In announcing this enlargement, which, we may be 
permitted to say, is one of the results of the growing 
confidence of the commercial and industria] interests 
of the country in the course of the Evening Post, it is 
our duty to make our especial acknowledgements to 
those numerous friends, poth personal an litical, 
who, through evil report and through good réport, 
have cheered us with their generous countenance and 
given us annually recurring proofs of their esteem 
and attachment, uninfluenced by the fluctuations of 
party opinion or the smiles and frowns of men in pow- 
er, which too often seduce or frighten men from the 
course their consciences approve—the manly assertion 
of truth and the steady resistance of error. We take 
fresh courage from our success thus far, and from their 
friendly co-operation, to persevere in the path which 
we have deliberately chosen, and they have as delib- 
erately approved. 
We avail ourselves of this occasion to congratulate 
our readers upon the arrangement which we have 
been so fortunate as to make with Colonel Benton for 
the publication of a series of articles from his ‘ Thirty 
Years in the United States Senate,” whicli will be 
continued through the year and until the work shall 
be published, some time in 1854. 
e are also in negotiation for a series of private 
papers and reminiscences of another eminent demo- 
cratic statesman, which we hope to bring out in the 
course of a few weeks. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 


Single copy, one year; 52 numbers, - - - - $2.00 
Three copies, one year, 52 numbers,- - - - 5.00 
Five copies, one year, 52 numbers, --.- 8.00 
Ten copies, one year, 52 numbers, - - - - - 12.00 


Twenty copies, one year, to one address, - - 20.00 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment 
in advance is required in all cases, and the paper is 
invariably discontinued at the expiration of the ad- 
vance payment. 
Persons who sent in their subscriptions before the 
enlargement will receive the paper at the old rate for 
the year. New subscribers sending us one dollar will 
receive the paper for six months. 
Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters 
at our risk; but the postmaster at the place where 
the letter is mailed should be made acquainted with 
its contents, and keep a description of the bills. 
Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States 
or Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 
We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to 
receive the Evening Post need not wait to be called 
on for his subscription. All that is necessary for him 
to do is to write a letter in as few words as possible, 
enclose the money, and write the name of the subscri- 
ber, with the postoffice, county, and State, and direct 
the letter to WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 
Evening Post Office, New York. 
THE SEMI-W EEKLY. 
Persons residirg at points where mails arrive often- 
er than once a week are requested to examine the 
Semi-Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest political 
newspaper published in the United States. 


TERMS. 
Single copy, one year --------- $3.00 
Two copies, one year - - - ------ 5.00 
Five copies, one year - - - - - - - - - 12.00 
Ten copies, one year --------+- 20.00 


EVENING POST, DAILY. 
This paper is published at three o’clock agers 
and contains the latest news received in the city of 
New York up to half-past 2 vp. m., by railroad, steam- 
boat, or telegraph, from all quarters of the globe. It 
also gives the transactions at the stock board, and 
the condition of the money market on the day of its 
publication, together with the usual matters of inter- 
est to general readers. The Evening Post is one of 
the official papers’ of the city of New York, and its 
daily edition contains the official reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Boards of Aldermen of the city, when 
in session. The subscription price is $9.00, if paid in 
advance, or $10.00, if paid at the end of the year. 
The style of the firm, in the name of which all bus- 
ness is transacted, and the address for all communi- 
cations designed for the proprietors or editors, is, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 
Corner of Nassau and Liberty sts. 
P. S. Correspondence containing news is resprst- 
fully solicited from all quarters, and if used will be 
paid for. 
Matter intended for the paper should be written 
plainly, and only on one side of the sheet. Aug. 25. 





THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEORY’ 
AND PRACTICE, 
i Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju- 
dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wil- 
liam Goodell, author of the ‘“‘ Democracy of Christian- 
ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” &. The work 
contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price 
75 cents per copy, postage 18 cents. For sale by 
June 30. . CLEPHANE, Office Nat. Era. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Hon. 
William Jay to the author: 
“Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the 
Southern courts evinces great and careful research. 
Your book is as impregnable against the charge o/ 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that 
it consists of propositions and demonstrations. The 
book is not-only true, but it is wxawestionably true.’ 


FIVE HUNDRED AGENTS WANTED. 
1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 
bo dp an in every county of the United States, 
active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best books published in the coun- 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small cap- 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 to $10 9 
day profit. 
0G> The books published by us are all useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
large sales wherever they are offered. 





or further particulars, addregg, postage paid, 
LEARY & GETZ, 138 North Second st., 
Aug. 11— Philadelphia. 





THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR—VOL, IX, 
For Children and Sabbath Schools. 
BY UNCLE LUCIUS. 
A SEMI-MONTHLY paper, which aims to interest 
and inform the young mind. Special effort is 
made to give a proper direction to the minds of chil- 
dren, in these times of strife for the supremacy oi 
slavery. Price—25 cents for single copies, five copier 
for $1, $12 per hundred. A specimen number, free 
of charge, will be sent to an rson. 
LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
June 23. 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N. Y 


MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9. 


HIS Agency is established for the purchase and 

sale, on commission, of unimproved Mines and 
Mining Stock in Companies organized and at work ; 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 
the country. 
A printed circular, giving full explanations, will be 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 
three cent Post Office stamp. 

I. R. BARBOUR & CO., 

July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 
HE above Establishment still continues in success~ 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased number of pa- 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro- 
rtion of cures, induce the subscriber to believe that 
is enlarged experience and opportunities for treat- 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc- 
cess and RAPIDITY of cure believed to be surpassed by 
none. T. T. SEELYE, ™. D., 
April 21—24t * Proprietor. 
IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN, 
I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re- 
ceipts, many of which have been sold the past year 
for five dollars a-piece, and the whole comprising so 
many different ways to make money. In the sale of 
one of the articles alone, I have known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars pe1 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any one of 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number of 
Receipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the office unless prepai June 16. 














STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL. 


ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 

order. Star and Adamantine Candles, /w/i 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra. 
zil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders fo) 
any a | executed re: 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
Candle Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 





STAMMERING CUR ED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT, 
OCTOR COMSTOCK’S VOCAL GYMNASIUM, 
Philadelphia, which has been in successful orem 

tion for more than twenty years, is designed for the 

Promotion of Health, the Cure of ereyrreme Mesa 

the Correction of Lisping and other Defective Articu- 

lation, as well as for Improvement in Elocution. ~ 
Address COMSTOCK, M. D., 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
PHONETIC WORKS. 
fe Alphabet, the only perfor. alphabet that, has 
netic Alp it, the o ‘ect t as 
been given to the world, j Eanes it is the only alpha- 
bet that has a distinct letter for every articulate sound, 
mae signs for — ——— ig mares = 
- has pad, is alphabet, his System 
cution, $1; the New Testament, $1.25; the first book 
of Pope’s Homer's Illiad, with copious notes, 50 cents; 


My Little Geography, 25 cents ; and a number of other 
works. Aug. 12 





ATTENTION! 
OLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar- 


mye daw sug ft tha advantage to ba 

Aijecuay and Rewakt Weston’ D.C. 
Bounty-land warrants bought ane 

D at ia oes te itaee to que Public. as an 








many of them 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND PER CENT. 

ADE IN SELLING AND SAVED IN MAKING 

an excellent Ink, cnded/ible both on paper and 

cloth, flowing beautifully from the pen, and costing 

but five cents a gallon! Complete instructions how 

to make it can be obtained by addressing, post paid. 
with one dollar in brown 9 

M. J. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
OS™ Indellible Ink sells at two and three shillings 
a very small phial. Think of it. Aug. 11 


8. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, ARE 
the agents for the National Era, and are autnor- 

ized to receive advertisements and subscriptions for 
us at the lowest rates. Their receipts are regarded as 
payments. Their offices are at New York, 122 Nas- 
sau street; Boston, 10 State street. June 24 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN AGENCY. 


J ee subscriber devotes his attention to the —_ 
eution of CLAIMS, procuring of PATENTS, or 
transmission ef funds, in America or to any portion 











of JOS. C. G. KENNEDY, late of 
Jonas. 16—3m Census Office, Washington. 
8. S. WILLIAMS, 


Paes in the Ganees of the District of Co- 
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BUELL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. ¢., 
have now ready for delivery 


MANUEL PEREIRA; 


oR, 
THE SOVEREIGN BULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


WITH 
Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality, 
Written in Charleston, 8. C., by F.C. Asams 


HE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
cents; muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre. 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miles, tor 6: cents. 
The above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1452 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of tae British brig Jan. 
son, in the jail of Charleston, 8. C 
The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17: 
“The above is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Caroling, 
by which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in aq. 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life 
like picture of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, 8. C.; to 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain off. 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that call 
for correction at their own hands, with a force that 
cannot be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
commercial man, and philanthropist.” 

The above work can be obtained, at wholesale 
prices, from 

Joun P. Jewett & Co., Boston, Mass., 

Servius J. Bares, 48 Beekman st., New York 

Wits P. Hazarp, Philadelphia, 

And from the publishers, 

BUELL & BLANCHARD, Washington, D. ¢ 


HALLETT, DAViS, & COWS AZOLIAN, AND LEM 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES, 
New York Ware Rooms at T. 8S. Berry & Co.’s 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 

196 Chestnut street. 


| Eye determined to offer the public the best 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur. 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment of their celebrated Pi- 
anos. 
Messrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the great length of time they would stand in tune, 
could not be excelled. They have recently intro- 
duced the ‘‘grand patent suspension bridge,’ which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Molian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor ag 
their Zolian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 
Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments, con- 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed- 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to the square piano. 
All of the above instruments warranted in the fuil- 
est manner. The prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
select instruments with or without the Molian, and 
forward them to any part of the United States; and 
if they do not prove satisfactory, they may be re- 
turned at our expense, and the purchase money will 
be refunded. 
We are engaged largely in publishing Music and 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased the 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia 
and having all the Boston publications, we are pre 
pared to offer better inducements to the trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 
We also keep a large assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale. 

T.S. BERRY & CO., 297 Broadway, N. York 

J. E. GOULD & CO., successors to A. Fiot, 
March 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 


ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 
COMPREHENSIVE and Confidential Treatise 
on the Structure, Functions, Passional Attrac 
tions and Perversions, True and False Physical and 
Social Conditions, and the most Intimate Relations of 
Men and Women. By T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 

The best book ever written upon the subjects on 
which it treats.— Walworth Co. Reporter. 

I regard it as the dest work of the kind extant.— 
Dr. Hale, of Troy. 
I look upon it, after a careful perusal, as the most 
wonderful book ever written. It marks a new era in 
Penatane and social life.—Dr. Stephens, of Forest 
uy. 
Truly an inspired work. I know of no book in the 
world like it, or comparable with it—Dr. Farrar, of 
Portland. 
I hesitate not to pronounce it a most noble work 
It will be a great blessing to humanity.— Prof. Allen, 
of Antioch College. 
Not only the best book on the subjects on which it 
treats, but the only true and satisfactory one ever 
written.— Alonzo Lewis. 
I recommend this book as dontaining more of the 
philosophy of life and health, more of our true rela- 
tion to God and each other, and more practical rules 
for the enjoyment of health and recovery from dis 
ease, than any other work that I have ever read.- 
Mary 8S. Gove Nichols. 
One vol. 18mo, 482 pages, sf engravings. Fine 
Cabinet edition, $1.25; pocket mail edition, in flexi 
ble muslin, gilt, $i. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
by STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, New 
York, or sent by mail, post paid, at the above prices, 
by addressing T. L. NICHOLS, M. D., 
June 23—3m Port Chester, N. Y. 
JAMESTOWN WATER CURE, 
OCATED in the beautiful and thriving village of 

Jamestown, at the foot of Chautauque lake, Chau- 

tauque county, New York, is now completed, and 
open for the reception of patients. It appears that 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility to 
answer the wants of both body and mind. An abund- 
ance of water, of dewy softness and crystal transpa- 
rency, to cleanse, renovate, and rejuvenate the dis 
ease-worn and dilapidated system; and to please the 
artistic eye of ideality, and to charm the lovers of tle 
sublime, a natural scenery of surpassing beauty pre 
sents itself to view. 
Here lies the lucid lake of Chautauque, reflecting 28 
a mirror the royal hills that rise on either side; and 
the roar of the waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 
lake leaping the rock-ribbed barriers of nature, sends 
up a continualanthem. Here the disciples of Walton 
can ply the rod and line to their hearts’ content, 0 
taking the fine specimens of the finny tribe that 
swarms the waters of lake and stream; and the nu 
merous groves and ravines in the vicinity afford a de 
lightful retreat for those who love to gaze on nature 
in her wildest moods. 

This establishment was constructed@specially for 4 
Cure, and planned, in every particular, according ‘0 
the most approved model, by the proprietor, General 

len. 

The medical department will be under the imme 
diate supervision of E. Potter, M, D., and Mrs. L. M 
Potter. Dr. Potter has had much experience in the 
treatment of the afflicted, having practiced Allopathy 
six years, and the Hydropathic system during the Jast 
three years, with admirable success. , 

Dr. Potter has associated with him a young man 0! 
energy and ability, Mr. Albert Allen, who will take 
charge of the business department of the Cure. Ther? 
will be no pains Fret to render this establishmen! 
emphatically the Home of the invalid, and to assist 
in his or her speedy recuperation. : 

Patients coming from the East or West will take 
railroad to Dunkirk, thence by plank-road and on! 
bus, three hours’ ride to Jamestown ; from the Nort, 
by road and stage on the various mail routes. | 

Terms—from $6 to $10 per week, according te 
treatment and room occupied. Patients will bring th® 
usual amount of packing-clothes, towels, &c., or they 
can be furnished with them atthe Cure. For 4 
particulars, address KE. POTTER, M. D., or ALBEE 
ALLEN, Jamestown, Chautauque county, New Yor 

May 19—tf 


AOLIAN PIANO FORTES. nee 
GILBERT &Co.’s NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
e No. 333 Broadway, corner of Anthony street, an¢ 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, where the - 
gest assortment of Pianos, with and without the ce rc 
brated Impreved Aolian, may be found—all of whic 
have the metallic frame, and are warranted to _ 
any climate, and give entire satisfaction, and will 1 
sold at great bargains. By an experience of — 
years, resulting.in many important improvements, a 
Aolian has beta brought to a perfection aiains y 
no other. Nearly two thousand Molians have a 
applied, and the demand is rapidly increasing. al 
gant Boudoir or Cottage Pianos, convenient for sm . 
rooms. T. Gilbert & Co.’s Pianos are admitted 4 
superior to all others, owing to their firmness — 4 
standing in tune. Prices same as at the 7% — 7° 
Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. | at 
and the entire Boston catelogne id ree ae 
i this sto’ sale. 

tion Books, ae ys Chie ATERS, Sole Agent: 

(> Constantly on hand, an extensive ey 
of second-hand 











ianos, in rosewood and mahog® 
cases, varying in prices from $30 to $150. gs 
hand Aolian Pianos, from $200 to $275. —_ in 
anos, from $300 to $700. Prince & Co. 6 een 
from $35 to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to = Mam ) 
from $10 to $75, &c., de Sep. 16—ly__ 


—————————— a oe 
AVERY’S SEWING MACHINES. 


i ber 19, 1852. 
Price $25!— Patented Octo ) 1852. 
His acknowledged by all who pow ae 2 


is . 
to be superior to that of any other sewing Mi. and 
prt for its simplicity, compactness, "| weight about 


4 in, cam 
ad, the finest musliD, 

, with the smallest thre Bagte cotton ; a ont 
. It is 80 =e that 8 thy, without 
erstand and work | rk 

or, and can do the wer 
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upon the F * July 7. 


t for Pension, Bounty Land, and other Claims | 1 
Agent for Pe unty 


lumbia, and before sents of the Gov- 
ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, With. 
esr,&Co. | June 30—tf 
AAC ROBERTS, Dealer in Ke Office, No. 2 
’ Ts Real Estate. 
SSialon Norristown, Penneyivania nj and No. 74 
Walnut street, eb, 8—ly 
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